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sZOON after Manning’s appointment to the see of 
Westminster, London was amused by a mot of 
Bishop Ullathorne. He was seen to be shivering 
one day, and a friend asked him if he had caught 
eomme «6a chill. “Oh, no”; replied the Bishop, “I have 
only esti shaking hands with Manning!” Indeed, Manning was 
always looked upon as the living type of all that is cold and 
ungenial and lacking in sympathy. ‘‘The Marble Arch” was 
his playful sobriquet when the Archiepiscopal burden had been 
placed upon him. And when he appeared in the sanctuary at 
Moorfields on the day of his consecration, his natural paleness 
and diaphanous thinness, increased and emphasized by the long 
fast of the previous day, made one of the spectators declare 
that he looked exactly as did Lazarus on his resurrection from 
the tomb. This corpse-like appearance prompted an old Irish- 
woman in the crowded church to ejaculate, loud enough for 
the new Archbishop to hear: “What a pity to go through 
such a deal of trouble for the sake of three weeks!” ‘I think 
-I have more in me than that,” remarked Manning afterwards. 
“TI expect to last some fifteen years yet.” As a fact his epis- 
copate, filled to the brim and pressed down with hard work, 
covered considerably more than a quarter of a century. 
The old Irishwoman’s calculation- as to Manning’s vitality 
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was not one bit more flagrantly wide of the mark than was 
the opinion held almost universally during his lifetime, and still 
held as strongly as ever by many since his death, that the sec- 
ond Archbishop of Westminster was at heart cold and devoid 
of those natural affections and sympathies which cause a. man 
to be loved by his friends and kindred. In saying that this 
judgment is false, I shall probably be instantly disagreed with 
by nine out of every ten of my readers. But before I have 
done I hope to be able to supply undeniable and authentic 
proofs that Henry Edward Manning was a man of large and 
wide, as well as warm, sympathies—nay, that he possessed more 
than the average of domestic affections, as husband and brother, 
while there was no one whose heart was more wrung with sor- 
row at witnessing or hearing of the griefs-of others. 

How was it, then, that a judgment exactly contrary to this 
was almost universally pronounced by his contemporaries? To 
this question the answer is twofold. First of all there was in 
Manning, from the earliest period of his life, a certain innate 
feature which can, perhaps, be best described by the word don- 
nishness. When he actually became a don at Balliol and Mer- 
ton this feature was, probably, not by that fact diminished. His 
manner was apt to be cold, and this alone never shows a per- 
son at his best. Again, strange as it may sound, he was essen- 
tially a shy man. It needed a certain fearlessness on the part 
of an interlocutor to enable Manning to break through his shy- 
ness, and, as step by step his position became more and more 
exalted, the number of those who were likely to break through 
the barriers of distance, restraint, and therefore of shyness, be- 
came fewer and fewer. : 

He never forgot that he was a leader of men, and, though 
possessed of the saving sense of humor, he never allowed others 
to forget it either. But, after all, the ice was very thin. Close 
beneath the “marble” of the Archbishop beat a big, warm, 
human heart—a heart absorbed, in youth and early manhood, 
by home affections, the love of a devoted husband and brother, 
and by the sympathy with which the minister of a parish shares 
in the joys, sorrows, struggles, and temptations of his flock. 
In the later years of his life the great outside public, that had 
known nothing at all of Manning in his home life, began to 
realize that his heart could feel deeply and act strongly on 
behalf of his fellow-men. Indeed, it is only a truism to say 
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that philanthropy was the ruling passion of his life. Nor was 
it any mere arm-chair philanthropy, but hard and constant labor, 
intellectual and physical. 

First his object was the poor, untaught children for whom 
-there were no schools—those destitute infants of the streets, 
who lacked the good things of the present life, and were run- 
nihg an imminent risk of losing those of the life eternal. ‘Not 
a stone of my cathedral shall be laid,’’ was his noble resolve, 
‘until there is school accommodation for every child in my 
diocese.” Then the housing of the poor engaged his thoughts; 
then the protection-of innocent girls; and just before the sha- 
dows of life’s evening clouded around him, his large, fatherly 
heart went out in sympathy towards the dock-laborers and their 
families. a. 

For eleven whole days of a sultry summer the old Cardinal, 
notwithstanding his burden of eighty years, toiled in the close, 
airless streets of the East End, hour after hour, never for a 
moment losing patience, arguing, pleading, explaining, and using 
the great authority of his name and office. “If you do not 
listen,” said the Cardinal, addressing the employers, ‘‘I will go 
into the streets and speak face to face with the men. Twenty- 
five thousand of them are my spiritual children. They will lis- 
ten to me.” His auditors, spell-bound by the eloquence of his 
presence and office no less than by that of his words, recog- 
nized that he spoke the truth, and the labors of the aged prel- 
ate were crowned at last by the “Cardinal’s Peace.” ‘Not a 
single movement of any importance could be. set on foot for 
the benefit of the human race and the alleviation of suffering 
without its attracting the active co-operation, or at least the 
blessing and approval, of the hard-worked Cardinal. Some, in-- 
deed, thought that he carried this policy too far. ‘ Take care, 
your Eminence,” said one of his triends, “this is Socialism.” 
‘To you,” he replied, “it may be Socialism. To me it is sim- 
ple Christianity.” 

And yet, by a strange paradox, at the very time at which 
Manning’s reputation as a warm-hearted philanthropist was gain- 
ing ground, and almost in proportion to that gain, his private 
friends, especially those few survivors of the old Lavington 
days, were contrasting the affectionate terms of the past with 
the aloofness of the present. His sister-in-law, Mary Wilber- 
force, than whom none knew or understood him better, used 
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to say: “As he grows holier he becomes more and more de- 
tached. Detachment of course is a great virtue, but it is not 
pleasant for those upon whom it is exercised.” 

Here we have the key to nearly all of what people looked 
upon as Manning’s coldness and want of sympathy. That his 
heart was brimful of the purest affection was never doubted by 
those who really knew him in the old days—nay, it was never 
doubted by any who ever made appeal to his heart in any 
sorrow. But as years went on there was undoubtedly less that 
was spontaneous. The waters of sympathy were there, as they 
had ever been, but the rock had to be struck before they would 
flow. That they flowed in abundance then, let those testify 
who had recourse to their healing powers. In saying this I 
purposely speak of Manning’s intercourse with his private friends 
and kindred. To his own priests he was always accessible and 
always open, as becomes the true bishop. 

It is interesting to look upon Manning as he once was to 
his nearest and dearest, and this we are happily able to do. If 
ever a man reveals himself and the inner thoughts of his soul, 
it is when he is writing to those whom he loves, to those who 
understand him and appreciate him. Thus, in a letter dated 
February, 1839, written trom Rome during his first visit to the 
Eternal City, he says to his brother-in-law, Samuel Wilber- 
force : 


Somehow when men have the hold of each other’s affec- 
tions, as we have, correspondence loses of its necessity what 
it gains in enjoyment. We can trust each other longer with- 
out reassurances of affection, and enjoy them all the more 
when they come. Whenever I begin to write, instead of 
writing of Rome, I feel drawn to think of England and all I 
have left behind me. Sometimes I can hardly overcome an 
impatient desire to be at work. 


The same letter gives us Manning’s impressions of Rome, 
where he was destined thirty years later to play so important a 
vile as one of the Fathers of the Vatican Council. He writes: 


We are now in the thick of the carnival—such a scene of 
mad riot you never saw, with a strange, imperturbable good 
humor. Conceive the whole Corso, nearly a mile long, hung 
with all colors from windows and balconies, thronged with 
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people, and two lines of carriages moving side by side, one 
up, the other down the streets—hundreds, I might say thou- © 
sands, of maskers, in all kinds of grotesque gear—and the 
whole mass above and below in a frenzy of pelting, and clouds 
and drifts of sugar-plums and flour and chalk flying every 
way. This lasts every day, except Friday and Sunday, from 
2 Pp. M. to. 5, at which time the horses run, and all breaks up 
as if nothing had happened. . . . We had a beautiful 
sight on Thursday. St. Peter’s was illuminated. I saw it 
from the opposite hill. At dusk the church looked as if it 
were built of light, every line and feature of the architecture 
being exactly expressed by illumination, and it looked as if it 
were full of a light which broke through at all its characteris- 
tic points. There was something. more mildly splendid and 
unearthly than I ever saw in any other form. At half-past 
six an intense light burst from the cross, and in an instant the 
whole building blazed up into a sheet of bright flames. The 
architectural features were drowned in the light, but the out- 
line was perfect: This afternoon I saw another beautiful 
sight. I went up to the Monte Pincio to see the sun set. 
When it was omthe horizon I got to a place where the dome 
of St. Peter’s exactly hid the sun, and cast a broad shade 
right across the city of Rome, upon the Pincian Hill. One 
ray of light came right through the dome, by the central 
windows, but in its passage seemed to catch a deep golden 
color—on each side of the dome were the rays of the sun di- 
verging along the lines ot the shadow. These two effects of 
light were of the kind tar the most beautiful I ever saw. 


These were far too early days for the young rector of Laving- 
ton to recognize any possible symbolism in a scene wherein 
was depicted the type of the Eternal Sun which was only to 
be reached through the Church of Christ as typified by the great 
basilica of St. Peter. The next letter, to his sister-in-law, Mary 
Wilberforce, is still more intimate in tone, dealing as it does, 
in part at least, with a family matter. On the 14th of March, 
1839, was born Arthur Henry Wilberforce, who was destined to 
become a distinguished missioner and member of the Order of 
St. Dominic. He was, of course, a nephew of Manning (his 
mother being one of the four Miss Sargents, of Lavington), and 
‘his parents had written a joint letter to Manning, asking him 
to become godfather to their child. Manning replies to this 
‘request, under date ‘ Palermo, April .3, 1839,” .as. follows: 
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My DEAREST MARY: You will know how glad your joint 
letter has made me. And when I tell you howI got it, and 
how nearly I missed it, you will easily think how much more 
happy it made me. I was at the port at Naples to embark for 
Sicily, having: given up all hopes of my letters, the post not 
being open, and had ordered them to be returned to Florence, 
where I cannot be for a month, when I determined to make 
one more attempt, and got yours and was on board just as 
they were starting. Otherwise I should have been waiting 
and longing to hear for weeks. And now what can I say but 
that I rejoice with you, and that many times a day I have 
thought of you lately. I do not think of you less often now, 
but with another feeling. What you ask, dearest Mary, you 
know I should with the greatest delight undertake, and I al- 
ready regard your boy among those who belong to me direct- 
ly or indirectly in that way. As to the time of my being with 
you—for a man to write from Palermo, after such a gale as I 
got here in, and to fix times, is amusing—but if all things fall 
out as I trust, I shall hope to be in England at the end of 
June. This I fear will delay it longer than any of us could 
wish, but let me know if possible when it is to take place. I 
shall hope to hear the same good accounts of you and of him, 
and you must make Henry write to me as soon as you get 
this, and direct to Florence, and put in something of your own. 
You must give my most affectionate love to your dear. mother, 
and kiss her for me. I have been thinking very much of her 
this afternoon, but that I will tell you presently—for I am go- 
ing to send you a good full letter after the fashion of a travel- 
ler. We (C. Carey and I) started from Naples Monday at 10. 
The day beautiful and sea smooth. In the afternoon the wind 
treshened, and at evening it blew. At 10P.M.I went to bed 
and to sleep, and got up next morning between.5 and 6, went 
- on deck, and found a most immense swell. The men told me 
it had blown hard allnight. . . . At Palermo they told 
me that the wind had done in the town and among the ship- 
ping of the port 40,000 ducats damage (about £5,000). And 
now for Palermo. I have seen nothing since I left England 
that has given me the sort of pleasure I have here. Of course 
Rome has its own interest ; and I do not compare it with 
Palermo, nor some parts of the country near Naples, which. 
are splendid. But this place has a beauty and interest alto- 
gether distinct. Palermo is built on a plain entirely sur- 
rounded by the most precipitous mountains, which have an 
outline far more irregular than any I remember to have seen, 
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except on the side towards the sea where the mountains open 
and run out, forming a beautiful bay and harbor. The foun- 
dation of the town is extremely ancient. Since the decline 
of the Roman power in Sicily it has been inhabited by Greeks, 

- Saracens, and Northmen (?) and the architecture is a mass of 
allthree. The cathedral, a splendid Gothic mixed with rich 
Saracenic ornament. The Royal Palace, of which part is said 
to have been built in the eleventh or twelfth century, e mix- 
ture of the same kind. All the churches have something 
Gothic—a tower, or windows, or a doorway. ‘The arches and 
gates are a sort of Norman, the convents and palaces and even 
common houses are in some sort of keeping, so that as a 
whole it is more like a city of four or five centuries ago than 
any I ever saw. ; 

The plain is actually rank with fertility. Every sort of 
tree, olives, pines, palms, and every sort of plant and flower, 
growing luxuriantly, and even now all green, and oranges 
beginning to blossom; and the ring of the mountains with 
every sort of light and shade and color, with villages scat- 
tered under them and on their sides; and on the other side 
of the town the Mediterranean deep blue. Altogether it is a 
scene unlike any city I have been in, on which modern im- 
provements have as yet committed no ravages. I went and 
walked about in the Botanical Gardens, close to the sea, and 
found all kinds of flowers in bloom. Many I knew, and many 
I could not remember the names of, and I longed for your 
mother, and thought how she would enjoy it.* The garden 
is all laid in- formal beds with box edges, and the walks 
overhung with orange trees and willows, cypresses, pines, 
and most beautiful palm trees. It has been to-day a 
thorough April day, heavy showers and bright gleams, and I 

F almost thought I could hear and smell things growing. I 
d thought of some lines of Coleridge’s, the first of a set about 
the Nightingale, where he describes an April night, which 
were just such as would suit the sunset. I always long for 
you when I see these beautiful sights, and think how much 
more I should delight in them if I could bring you by some 





f uncanny spell to look at them with me. . . . I must come 
and spend another week at Bransgore. I cannot say how 
often I have thought of my visit and our drives to Christ- 


church and Wimborne, and I am wearing the very hat I 


# He refers to Mrs. John Sargent, the mother of his late wife, who kept house for him in 
the early days of his widowhood. His wife's last words to her mother had been: ‘‘ Take 
care of Henry.” 
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bought at Salisbury, which is now as white .as a deposit of 
dried salt can make it. But, you must save some of your time 
to spend at Lavington when I come home, for I shall not be 
able to move again till Henry is Bishop of Chester. And 
now, dearest Mary, I must fill the rest of my letter with love 
to all, from Grandmother downwards, and pray give it for me 
most affectionately, to your mother especially, and believe me 
always, _. Your affectionate brother, H.E.M. 


Those who only knew Manning in later years would have 
scarcely credited him with the possession of so much home feel- 
ing as this letter displays. It may as well be explained that 
Bransgore was the name of Henry Wilberforce’s first living. 
It stood on the borders of the New Forest. In the autumn 
of the very year in which Manning wrote the letter quoted 
above, Newman was a guest of Henry Wilberforce’s, at his par- 
sonage, and it was during a walk through the New Forest that 
Newman imparted to his friend the “ astounding confidence” 
which ‘“‘pierced the very soul of his hearer with grief and ter- 
ror,” for. it implied that doubts had crossed his mind as to the 
right of the Church of England to be called Catholic.* 

Notwithstanding Manning’s prophecy, Henry Wilberforce, by 
God’s mercy, was never Bishop of Chester or of any other see. 
At the sacrifice of all his earthly prospects, he resigned a val- 
uable living, in 1850, and was received into the Catholic Church, 
and lived to see Manning Archbishop of Westminster. 

In a letter written five years later, Manning refers to the 
subject of church singing on which he often expressed strong 
opinions. The “Motu Proprio” would have filled his heart 
with joy, and we may be sure that it would have been rigidly 
enforced in the Westminster churches, if he had still been their 
spiritual ruler. Speaking of his ‘Lavington church, he writes 
in July, 1844: 


We are in a poorish way. Chanting needs to be carefully 
kept up, and it is really frightful work. I really feel still at 
a loss about the manner of dividing. And hardly know what 
to say. I havea feeling that we are all wrong hitherto, and 
that confirms a feeling I never can get rid of about the un- 
real and almost irreverent effect of making the Psalms light 


* The visitations of this ‘‘ ghost,” as Newman called it, and this early announcement of 
its existence, were related in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for August, 1906, pp. 590-592. 


a 
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and musical, which I always have when they are sung in 

. harmony, and somewhat fast. The genuine Roman chants 
are extremely slow and monotonous, as we hear them abroad, 
and certainly they are more like worship. 

Give my most kind and brotherly love to dearest Mary. I 
know you have thought of-me. God is great, and all his 
ways are above, out of our sight; and si are very awful 
and severe to walk in. 


The next letter was written at a time of thick darkness and 
desolation for those who had been for years leaning upon New- 
man, with the comfortable feeling that they were safe in the 
Church of England so long as he himself remained in it. But 
on October 9, 1845, this great leader left them and was received 
into the Catholic Church. Manning, writing ten days later to 
Mary Wilberforce, says: 


“You do not know what I felt in reading your letter this 
morning. Neither do you know how I love you. Such 
words as yours are now almost more than I can understand ; 
they seem to wake up something which I have dreamt and 
cannot remember. The other night I was full of all sad 
thoughts of things past and to come; and the past and the 
future jarred harshly together, and I could not: talk of what 
I felt most. But it was a heartfelt pleasure to see you, my 
most dear sister. I trust you do love me, for I feel that I 
should grow worse if people left off-loving me as I deserve 
they should. May God bless you;: and will you always be- 
lieve me to be your loving brother, “‘H. E. M. 


As the years go on, and his anchorage in the Church of 
England grows weaker, Manning’s letters become more pathetic 
and passionate. Sometimes they seem to be. the cry of one 
who feels the ground sinking beneath him and knows not where 
to look for support and foothold. He writes to Hey Wilber- 
force: 

Your letter was very soothing to me. It found me under 
great sadness, arising chiefly from sorrows of others, not my 
own. . . . When I think of you both, I feel that I have 
a brother and sister who would love and console me till I need | 
solace no more. , And it is most deeply soothing to me. 
. » « And, now, what shall I say to your letter? I feel 
that in the end nothing will ever part us three. Either we 


+ 
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shall all die where we are, or, through much heartbreaking, 
we shall all meet elsewhere. I should much desire to see and 
talk with you, but how and when I do not know. I cannot 
come to you, nor leave home at present. It would indeed be 
a great delight if we were nearer ; but I always feel rebuked 
in myself by the thought that if I were what I might be God 
would be enough for me. . . . Pray for me as needing 
tenfold more prayers than yourself, both for my sins and my 
perils. 


The conversion of Mrs. George Ryder, sister of his wife and 


of Mary Wilberforce, was at that early date a subject of trouble 
and anxiety to Manning. She and her husband were in Rome 
and doubtless the rumor of their reception had just reached 
England. Manning wrote: 


I am indeed very anxious and shall be about our dearest 
Sophia. It is a great sorrow and fear for you, dear Mary. 
All your love seems to descend upon her and yet not to lose 
its hold of the others. Yesterday at the altar I thought of 
her. I now think I did write to you after all, but I had 
rather write twice than seem unloving to you, my dearest 
sister. 


And four days later comes another brotherly letter, written 


for Mary Wilberforce’s birthday. 


Is not to-morrow your birthday? All good and all happi- 


- ness be with you. This has been a time of many thoughts, 


some bright and fair, some sad and heavy; a day ‘‘ neither 
light nor dark, but in the evening time there shall be light! ’’ 
We are all going on to that time, the first Vespers of an.All 
Saints’ Day-which is eternal. 


And the letter goes on to deal with his feelings and views 
about devotion to our Blessed Lady (Protestant enough, of 
course), but noticeable in that he calls her the ‘‘ Mother of 
God,” showing that he was free, even in those days, from the 
not uncommon heresy which “ divides Christ,” by saying that 
our Lady is Mother of the Sacred Humanity, but not of God. 


What you ask about the prayers of the Mother of God I 
feel it hard to answer. Certainly she is an object of our love 
and veneration. I know of no affection of heart which is not 
due to her. ‘‘ Son, behold thy Mother!’ is enough to make 
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us her children in spirit. But when I see that neither St. 
Augustine in the west, nor St. Athanasius in the east in- 
voked her, I feel that it cannot be a duty and that true 
prayers lose nothing. .Also I seem to have a fear, believing 
that these invocations have diverted trust and intention of 
heart which are due to God. 

At least I cannot think that they will lose her prayers who 
do not invoke her out of a loving fear of doing amiss. May 
we all be guided and may he accept us and our prayers 
through the intercession of all saints. 


When Henry Wilberforce’s son Arthur was ten years of 
age, the question as to his spiritual training arose, and we 
gather from a letter written at this time by Manning that he 
had been asked to become his confessor. It is touching to see 
a mind such as Manning’s trying to content himself with the 
poor husks of Protestantism, while his whole soul revolted 
against their barren dryness. But he was, in this spring of 1849, 
on the eve of his glorious and happy entrance into the one 
true Church with her life-giving sacraments. He writes to 
Mary Wilberforce: - 


I have been too slow to answer your letter about Arthur. 
In truth, I did not know what to say. If it were possible, I 
would most gladly try what I could do for him, dear boy, but 
the seldom meeting is so great a difficulty and so great a 
danger. With children I feel that a confessor should have 
his eye upon them; otherwise he must be in their hands, not 
they in his. This was the reason why I told H [enry] that 
I thought he had better get some one on the spot to take him. 


Then, referring to those who in life had served God in the 
dim light of Evangelicalism, he adds: 


Yes I do believe if they were still among us they would, 
some altogether, some in great measure, believe and desire as 
we do and be our examples to better things. For surely if 
anything ever brought us to the foot of the Cross it is con- 
fession, the altar, and the sacrifice. I grow very sick, sad, 
and weary and but for my sins long to lie down, that all these 
strivings and contradictions may be over. But we must be 
patient and content, for even these are too good for us. May 
God greatly bless and cheer you, my dearly loved sister, this 
Easter season. Ever yours, H. E. M. 


RCE POIRIER i AIS A at 
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That year and the two succeeding ones were weary periods 
for Manning. It was during this time that his faith in Anglican- 
ism grew fainter and fainter, until it altogether expired; that 
his. confidence, strong as it had once been, in the Church of 
England as part of Christ’s institution, gradually weakened 
and fell away. It was Manning’s death-bed as an Anglican, as 
Newman in his own case had described the long agony that 
preceded conversion. No wonder he wrote that he was “sad, 
sick, and weary,” and willing, but for the thought of his un- 
worthiness, to lie down and die. The next letter breathes a 
like spirit of despondency. It is dated July, 1849, and ad- 
dressed to Henry and Mary Wilberforce, whom he calls his 
“‘ very dear brother and sister” 


I knew you did not forget me, but I do not know what to 
write. All I would say outgrows what I can say, and I seem 
to find nothing so good as to hold my peace. May you 
neither know what it is to tarry long, and yet if it be best for 
you I would not wish you to lose it. Certainly but for our 
weakness God would be enough. And is, as I know; and 
yet in saying it, I know it to be a hard saying. ‘These twelve 
years seem to be a dream, or rather the three which went 
before [which were those of his married life]. And it is hard 
to believe that anything was ever otherwise than it is now. 
Sometimes I have thought all would be lighter if the Church 
and its altars in this land were more plainly divine. But 
then I know that unless I have more faith the Upper- 
Chamber itself would be an upper-chamber and no more. 
But we grievously need religious brotherhood, and religious 
homes. When the earthy are dissolved what remains to us? 
Much, as I know, thank God, and yet we need something 
above ourselves which, when we “‘ fail, may receive us into 
everlasting habitations.’’ But our system is of earth and 
time, social and down-pressing. I did not mean to write all 
this. And if I lived more by faith in the Heavenly Court I 


should not. 
All blessings with you both, my very dear Mary, your most 
loving brother, H. E. M. 


A letter written somewhere about this date, to Sidney Her- 
bert, describes 'an incident which could not have failed to 
deepen Manning’s conviction that the system to which he still” 
belonged was indeed one ‘‘of earth and time.” -He writes: 
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I had a strange conversation, about a month ago, with 
Goulburn about Church matters. He contended that money 
and a peerage are the chief social importance of a bishop ; 
that it is his social not his spiritual character which impresses 
the people and serves the Church. I had thought the last 
specimen of this race had been some time in the British 
Museum. For some years I have never seen a live one. 


: dl 

In 1849 East Farleigh, the little town in which Manning’s 
brother-in-law, Henry Wilberforce, was Protestant vicar, was 
visited by a terrible outbreak of cholera. The victims were the 
poor Irish who came year by year to work in the Kentish hop- 
fields. Of course they were all of them Catholics, and Mr. 
Wilberforce accordingly sent to town for spiritual aid. Two of 
the London Oratorians came at once to East Farleigh to min- 
ister to the sick and dying. One of them was Father Faber, 
and he and his companion were Mr. Wilberforce’s guests in 
the parsonage.* To quote Cardinal Newman’s beautiful words: 


Every good deed done for our Lord’s sake has its reward 
from him, and Mr. Wilberforce used to call to mind with in- 
finite gratitude that on the day of the year on which he had 
received our Lord’s servants into his house, he and his were, 
by our Lord’s mercy, received into the everlasting home of 
the Catholic Church. 


Among those that came to comfort and help the poor 
stricken hop-pickers, who could not of course accept spiritual 
ministration except from priests of the Catholic Church, was 
Archdeacon Manning. 

Returning to Lavington after this visit he wrote thus to 
Henry Wilberforce: 


I cannot tell you what that night and morning were to me. 
I trust I have learned what I shall never forget, which has 
given me an unspeakable peace. And I would have come all 
the way if only to give that poor boy a cup of water. I can- 
not tell you what came into my thoughts when he asked for 
it just as I was going. How happy are you to be able to do 
so much and for so many. May God be with you and around 


* Ata time, be it noted, when any intimacy between a priest and a parson was sure to cast 
upon the latter the dreaded stigma of ‘‘ Popery.” 


t No doubt he remembered our Lord's promise to those who should give even a cup of 
cold water to a disciple. 
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you both that no harm may touch you; or rather that all 
good may rest upon you. 





The agony of Manning’s Anglican death-bed was drawing 
near, and as his hold upon what he had once believed to be 
part of the True Church gradually weakened, his heart seemed 
more and more to warm towards those whom he had ever 
loved with. a real brotherly affection. 

A little more than a year before his conversion he writes 
thus in answer to a letter from Mary Wilberforce: 


Neither do you Know what your love is to me; and how all 
my love and memory hang round about it. And this season 
of the year puts me back into a time of vision, ‘‘in months 
past,’’ when all was beautiful and as firm under foot as it was 
clear overhead. Is all this illusion or a deceit of the devil? 
Do you remember riding in the wood between Calloways and 
Rd. Hill’s cottage? I am afraid these things hold meina 


weak and foolish way . . . How many there are now all 
gathered in: and do they not know all truth? Howl long i 
for one word to say: ‘‘ You are right, or, wrong.’’ 


In little more than a twelvemonth that word came to him— 
not, indeed, from the lips of dead friends, but from the mouth 
of God himself, whispering to his soul. But as late even as 
the autumn of this year, 1850, we find Manning writing in fear 
to Henry Wilberforce lest he should take the great step pre- 
cipitately. Mr. Wilberforce was then in Malines, having just 
resigned his living, and with it all prospect of advancement and 
prosperity in this world. From Malines he went to make a 
Retreat and to receive instructions from the Jesuit Fathers in 
Brussels, and Manning, hearing of this, writes: 


What shall I say to you, my most dear brother? I feel all 
you write, and wish I could see and speak with you, and, 
God willing, soon will. Meanwhile, try to do as you say, get 
time, quiet, recollection, and a clearer sight. Makea resolve 
with yourself not to act in the Jesuit house. I do not mean 
oppose your will to any Truth; but resist impulse of present 
teeling. ; 


But Mr. Wilberforce’s reception that soon followed, at the 
cost of nearly all his dearest friends as well as of his career, 
was the res!t of no impulse, and it only preceded Manning’s 
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own submission by half a year. In April, 1851, “with the 
fullest conviction, both of reason and of conscience,” he was re- 
ceived by Father Brownbill into the Catholic Church. 

A letter dated the following September, when he had been 
five months a Catholic, details the incidents of his final visit to 
his beloved Lavington. He writes: 


It was a strange time. I had shrunk from it as if I could 
not go there ; but when the time came I longed forit. And 
when I got there I had the sort of happiness and sadness 
which I suppose I should have if I had died and come back 
again. . . . It was so wonderful to walk about through 
the woods and garden as a stranger. Nothing ever brought 
back 1833* so vividly. But would I have it back? As Hen- 
ry says: ‘‘ Track home’’ is best, and we shall go no more 
out. 


One of the most loved and venerated members of that 
charmed circle at Lavington was Mrs. John Sargent, the mother 
of Manning’s wife and of Mrs. Henry Wilberforce. She it was 
who lived in the Rectory of Lavington in the early years of 
the Rector’s widowhood; she it was who became in later days 
the companion of her other widowed son-in-law, Samuel Wil- 
berforce. No mother was ever more dearly loved than she. 
By none was such love more worthily earned. Manning’s filial 
affection towards her found expression during her last illness 
in 1861, at which date he was a priest of several years’ stand- 
_ing, and Superior of the Oblates at Bayswater. Several mem- 
bers of the family were assembled round Mrs. Sargent’s dying 
bed at Cuddesdon. To one of her daughters, Mary Wilber- 
force, Manning wrote, on June 6, 1861: 


I have indeed been saying Mass for our most dear mother. 
This morning I said the Mass of the S. Heart, and com- 
mended her to the infinite love of our Divine Lord. It seems 
strange to me to think of all that is passing where you are, 

’ and not to be with you. But in truth I feel it to be a relief 
that I am not there. For I could do nothing, and I could 
not look on. And dearly as I should desire to see her once 
again, I feel that I should have more pain than consolation. 
And to her I feel I could minister nothing. It brings back on 
me many times in these twenty years, and the many last days 


* The date of his marriage. 
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we have watched over.. They are nearly ended now. For 
few of us remain of the full house at Lavington. It was a 
beautiful world, and if there were no world to come, I do not 
know that I would wish for anything more. I know nothing 
more sweet and peaceful than Lavington in the old days 
which we remember. And they look so beautiful that they 
seem more like a dream than anything in the hard world in 
which I have had to live these many years. 

You have done the best thing you could do in making with 
her the act of contrition; and she would certainly say: ‘‘I 
believe in all that God has revealed, and if there be anything 
I do not know, I believe it in my heart.’’ Give her my fond- 
est filial love and tell her I am praying for her to our dear 
Lord. 


Surely no Catholic ministering to a Protestant death-bed 
could do better than adopt the advice given by Manning on 
this occasion. And how many of those who have heard of 
Manning as cold and lacking in sympathy, would have ex- 
pected him to use words overflowing with tenderness, such as 
were evoked by this and other occasions of family sorrow ? 

Though it is more than forty years since Pius IX. chose 
him as Wiseman’s successor in the see of Westminster, it may 
still be of interest to read what Manning said to his sister-in- 
law, on his appointment. He wrote on May 24, 1865: 


I have waited only for a moment till I could write quietly 
to you. These last days have been a hard time. I thank 
you with all my heart for your loving letter, and you know 
how truly and unchangeably I have loved you as my sister. 
It seems to me as if I wereinadream. I could hardly feel 
for days secure from waking up and finding it was just day- 
light. But now the reality has grown upon me. Though as 
yet the burden is not sensible, as it soon will be. 

Two things console and strengthen me; the one that this 
comes to me from the Holy Father alone, despite all human 
influence could do against it. The other that the whole dio- 
cese has come to me, even those who were most opposed in 

. time past, in a way I never could have believed. Moreover, 
the laity, and above all the old Catholics of England, have 
shown me a charity which shows how little the 7imes knows 
us. So much for myself. Now, I trust I may see you and 
dearest Henry even more than before, for I am less tied than 
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I was by rule. And among the few surviving memories, you 
and he are chiet. Give my love to him, and pray, both of 
you, for me, and may God ever bless you and your children. © 
Believe me always your loving brother, H.E. M. 


It is notorious that Manning was averse to speaking of his 
marriage, and this reticence has been hastily attributed by many 
to a supposed feeling that in embracing the married state he 
had for that time at least swerved from the highest ideal. Mr. 
Purcell in his Life states the matter thus: 


In his Anglican days the death of his wife produced 
in his heart and whole nature a grief so profound and abid- 
ing, as to forbid even the mention of hername. As a priest 
and cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, he never alluded to 
his marriage, either because the fact of his having once been 
a married man was personally painful ; or because he feared 
that the common knowledge of his early marriage, strange as 
it may seem, might produce, somehow or other, among his 
Catholic flock, especially priests, monks, and nuns, an un- 
pleasant impression derogatory to his high ecclesiastical dig- 
nity and position. 


Allowing for some truth in this quotation, I personally be- 
lieve that Manning shrank from the mention of his marriage 
because he knew that it would reopen a wound which had 
pierced him to the very heart. The grief when it came had 
been so intense and crushing as to be beyond all words. He 
says in a letter to Newman: 


The great thought is before me night and day, but I have 
long since become unable either to speak or write of it. 
. . » All I can do now is to keep at work. There is a sort 
of rush into my mind when unoccupied, I can hardly bear.* 


To another correspondent he describes his sorrow as ‘‘a sort 
of grapple with what was crushing me.” ft Add to this the 
testimony of George Richmond, R.A., who said, speaking of 
Manning: ; 


Ves; his grief was great and abiding—too great for words; 
he never spoke of her. I was a frequent visitor at Lavington 
* Quoted in Purcell’s Life. Vol. I., p. 123. t Lbid. 
VOL. LXXXV.—29 
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in those days of sorrow, and often found Manning seated by 
the grave-side of his wife, composing his sermons. * 


His extreme reticence on the subject of the blow which 
shattered the happiness of his home adds greatly to the inter- 
est of any words which he wrote to those who were nearest 
both to his lost one and to himself. The memories of his mar- 
ried life and of the crushing sorrow which ended it, were much 
too sacred to be recalled in words. Except to the very few 
intimate survivors of his Lavington days, he never broke the 
silence which fell upon him in July, 1837,-while even to them 
he never mentioned his wife’s name. We find nothing in the 
most intimate letters to his wife’s sister, beyond allusions, rare 
and guarded, to that love and that sorrow which transcended . 
words. This reticence makes such letters doubly precious. 
Two of them I am happily able to quote. The first was writ- 
ten nine months before his reception into the Church, when the 
lonely and still sorrowing widower was remembering the an- 
niversary of his wife’s death. He had come upon three letters 
of hers, the last he ever received from her, and he sends them 
to Mary Wilberforce for her perusal. He writes: 


God only knows what we were to each other; and: she is 
with him. I would not bring her back for all worlds. We 
shall meet soon; and go out no more. . . . God be ever 
with you who, after her, are to me most what she was. 


Again, in a letter of September 7, 1852, there is another 
equally touching reference to her who had made him so happy 
a home during four brief years. This time, too, it is to Mary 
Wilberforce that he writes: 


You are to me what nothing else on earth can be—a part of 
the past—and the only part still altogether surviving. And 
even in the past you were always the nearest to me, because 
she and I were one. And now yourlove is for both. It does, 
indeed, seem a vision too bright and too fleeting to be true. 
It is wonderful how of late it has returned upon me. But 
how blessed. I would not recall it for worlds. I would not 
go back fifteen—nineteen years for all its happiness sevenfold. 
All I desire is grace and work till we meet in the kingdom of 


God. 
* Jbid. 
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These last sentences are worthy of note, particularly by 
those who believe that converts repine at the step they have 
taken. Writing as a Catholic and a priest, he was able to look 
back upon the unclouded happiness of the past without a 
flicker of regret for the home that used to be. He wrote in 
words that are nothing short of poetry in prose: 4 


I loved . . . the little church undera green hillside, 
where the morning and evening prayer, and the music of 
the English Bible, for seventeen years, becamea part of my 
soul. Nothing is more beautiful in the natural order; and if 
there were no eternal world, I could have made it my home. 


. But ‘all this he cast aside ‘‘for the excellent knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” 

“All I want is grace and work,” he wrote. Little did he 
foresee what that work was to be—what a glorious pontificate it 
was to include. But all toil and labor were light and easy to 
him, for he looked on to the end—to the home that knows no 
sorrow, to the rest that knows no alloy. ‘‘The tender mem- 
_ ories of the past” were dear to him, inexpressibly dear, and 
yet, as he contemplated the glory that was to be revealed in 
him, he was able to write: ‘‘ The thought that my Home is not 
past, but to come, is beyond all words.” For the Home which 
was to come, the Home where he now rests, is everlasting, and 
from it ‘he shall go no more out.” 
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LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 
BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘'‘ My New Curate” ; ‘* Luke Delmege” ; ** Glenanaar,” ete. 


CHAPTER X. 


AT BRANDON HALL. 





‘a sy IKE many another poor mortal, Ned Galway, 

: #) trusting too much to his little learning, and re- 
fusing to be taught by experience, fell and fell 
sadly. The conviction forced itself on his imag- 
ination until it became a monomania, that gold 


. was here, here in their own townland, where they were born 


and reared, and where now this black stranger coolly comes in 
and, by aid of superior knowledge, which was uncanny and 
criminal, was piling up an enormous fortune secretly and covertly 
from the world. The thought was maddening. Ned had read 
all about Nevada and the mines of Kimberley, and the rivers 
rolling down their golden sand in far India. And here, clearly 
and unmistakably, was this prospector, luckily for himself, dig- 
ging and mining and pocketing the precious metal that had 
lain so long within a few feet of their own labors. 

The nights were cold; Ned Galway heeded it not, but es- 


tablished a kind of detective system of his own, by which, 


sooner or later, he sought to catch Hamberton, as the wise 
men of old caught the Leprechaun and compelled him to sur- 
render his ill-gotten wealth. Night after night he wandered 
around the lonely hills that frowned down on the marble quar- 
ries, expecting to see the glint of the lantern that would mark 
the Englishman at work; but he saw nothing, except, now and 
again, a hare that he might start from her form, or some wild 
thing creeping in the darkness from covert to covert. The 
good wife came to the conclusion that Ned’s head was “ turned”; 
and she communicated her fears to others; until at length the 


_Tfeport reached Hamberton of Ned’s nocturnal vigils, and he 


* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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swore he would teach the fellow a lesson, and then dismiss 
him back to his tarm and his fishing. 

In one of the limestone caves in his quarries he had a tall 
figure dressed completely in white, the head covered except to 
_reveal a grinning skull. He placed a lantern to hang as it 
were from the hands of the dead, and secreted two confidential 
men in the cave on a certain very dark night in January. 
Then, when his whole household were stilled in sleep, he came 
out at midnight, and slowly and cautiously entered the rough 
path to his quarries. As he went along, he threw the power- 
ful light of an acetylene lamp before him; and he often paused 
and looked down, and picked up worthless pebbles and threw 
them away. He was quite conscious that his every movement 
was watched from above, and he strove by every gesture and 
pause to increase Ned Galway’s suspicions. At last he put 
out the light and entered the cave, and instantly Ned de- 
scended and followed him. 

“T have him at lasht,” said Ned. ‘‘An’ he’s the divil if 
he escapes me now. Here he has his gold heaped up in bags 
or boxes, I suppose. I wondher will I be able for him!” 

Ned’s idea was to come behind Hamberton, when the latter 
was counting his treasures, and seize him and them, using only 
the violence that might be necessary to carry out his project. 
He calculated that Hamberton might not know him in the 
darkness; or that, if he were detected, it would be Hamberton’s 
interest, as well as his own, to keep the matter secret. For 
he had some dim idea that Hamberton’s supposed mining was 
not strictly legal; and that the government or the landlord had 
claims on mines and minerals. 

He stumbled over broken limestone and marble, as he de- 
scended from his post of observation; and, once or twice, when 
he caused some larger boulder to tumble down the declivity, 
with a noise as he imagined like thunder, his guilty conscience 
made him pause in terror.. As he proceeded further, his ter- 
ror became greater, until the bark of a sleepless dog, or even 
the wash of the sea, made him tremble. He would have turned 
back, but that the. demon of cupidity was too strong within 
him, and the glint of the imaginary gold blinded his eyes to 
guilt and danger. : 

At length, after many pauses, he reached the opening of 
the cave. There was the dim reflection of some light cast from 
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behind a mighty shelf of rock that screened the entrance of 
the cavern, and Ned thought: ‘‘He’s now at his work, the 
divil; and won’t he be surprised!” ; 

Cautiously he crept forward, and then, after a moment’s 
pause, he flew swiftly around the boulder, and came face to 
face, not with Hamberton, but with the awful sheeted, silent 
figure, with the skull grinning from beneath the white hood. 
A lantern hung down before the ghost and lit the walls of the 
cave. 

For an instant Ned Galway was paralyzed with terror, and 
could only stare. There was a sudden bending forward of the 
awful figure, and then the unhappy fellow, with an awful shriek, 


_ turned to flee. As he did the figure fell on him and threw 


him to the earth. The lantern was extinguished, and in the 
darkness and dread and cold terror, as of death, his conscious- 
ness staggered and fied. 

In the gray dawn of the morning, when the men assembled 
for -work in the quarries, they thought they heard stifled moans 
proceeding from a certain cave, where sometimes they left their 
picks and hammers after the day’s work. After some hesita- 
tion, for the Irish peasant is rather fearful of “ finding some- 
thin’” that would implicate him with the law, they entered the 
cave and saw but a white sheet, from beneath which the moans 


‘came, sad and fitful enough, a broken lantern, and a skull. 


They raised the sheet and discovered the prostrate figure of 
Ned Galway, more dead than alive. To every query, there 
was but one feeble answer: 

“Oh! the ghosht! the ghosht!” 

“What the divil brought you here, Ned, man alive?” 

“Oh! the ghosht! the ghosht!” 

“How long are you here?” 

“Oh! the ghosht! the ghosht!”’ 

“Rouse up, man alive, and tell us what happened.” 

“Oh! the ghosht! the ghosht!” 

“Thunder and turf, man! What ghosht? What did you 
see?” 

“Oh! the ghosht! the ghosht!” 

“This bangs Banagher. This must be the banshee that we 
hard last night late. But what brought Ned Galway here in 
the middle of the night?” | 

“Oh! the ghosht!.the ghosht!” 
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They took him home and told his wife the circumstances. 
Even to her queries he had but one answer: “The ghost! the 
ghosht!” And for many years after, whenever Ned was com- 
ing home from a fair or market, and was “unco fu’” it was a 
usual sight to behold Ned swaying to and fro within the prison 
of his crate and cart, and to hear him cry with outstretched 
hands: ‘‘Oh! the ghosht! the ghosht!” At last he became 
known all around the countryside as ‘‘The Haunted Man.” 

Hamberton, however, was not disposed to let him off so 
easily. He had a good deal of contempt for such a character; 
and he needed an example to prove that the popular fancy 
about hidden treasure was ill-founded, and also to show the 
discontented moiety of his laborers that he was not a man to 
_ be trifled with. oe 

When time and thought brought back something like reason 
to Ned Galway, Hamberton calmly but firmly demanded an 
authentic account of the event that was now the talk of two 
parishes, The one point that he desired particularly to clear 
up was, what brought Ned to the cave that winter night. He 
knew right well what it was; but he demanded the admission 
from Ned’s own lips. This was no easy task. Ned had several 
theories about his presence in the cave, and these varied as 
their probabilities. He said he was bewitched; that he was a 
somnambulist; that he had dreamt three times running that 
there was a “crock of goold”’ hidden in the cave, and that it 
was whilst dreaming he sought it. Finally, he declared that 
it was “thim moonlighters, who wor agin the government an’ 
every dacent, hard-working man, and who would think no more 
of shooting an Englishman than of shooting a rabbit, who took 
him by force out of his warm bed by night, and thranshported 
him to the cave, where they held their nocturnal and rebel- 
lious meetings.” 

Hamberton took each story as it came from Ned’s lips, 
and told it to the men; and each new invention was a source 
of intense amusement day by day; whilst Hamberton saw that 
every additional falsehood was wearing softly away every trace 
of discontent and every lingering idea that he was secretly 
amassing wealth. Then, one day, he determined to cal] them 
together and talk to them of their infidelity and perfidy. But 
he abandoned the idea under the influence of some cynical 
humor. 
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“’Tis all the same,” he argued, ‘‘and will be so to the end 
of time. All men are liars. I must tolerate them until I can 
leave them forever.” 

This was the idea—not passion, nor fear, nor monomania— 
but the calm, well-formed idea that was haunting the mind of 
this singular man. The idea of getting out of life, when he had 
accomplished certain things, as softly and as voluptuously as 
possible. The old Roman mode of life, sybaritic, cynical, phil- 
osophical, appealed strongly to him. And the Roman method 
of leaving life appealed to him stil] more strongly. He had no 
idea of drifting on to old age, a prey to every wretched infirm- 
ity, until he became an object of contempt even to those few 
who loved him. He had seen old age and shuddered at it—its 
imbecility, its multiform diseases, its impotence; and he deter- 
mined that when certain things had been done he would leave 
of his own free will this most disastrous world. Once or twice 
he had hinted this to Father Cosgrove in their occasional con- 
ferences on the immortality of the soul and the future life. 
Then, he had broadly stated his intention to the horrified priest 
to leave this wretched life’ as soon as he had placed Claire 
Moulton under the protection of some man, in whose honor he 
could confide. And he added, in mitigation of the horror he 
had raised in the mind of the simple priest: 

**You see it is a far-off event, Father. I think the condi- 
tion is hardly realizable at all; or, at least, only so after the 
lapse of many years. But when you meet that Sir Galahad, you 
will tell me, will you not?” 

“You must allow Miss Moulton some choice,” the priest 
answered. ‘“‘ From the little I know of them, young ladies’ 
fancies cannot be forced, cannot be forced.” 

“Quite so. Quite so. I shall allow Claire the most abso- 
lute freedom. But this puts my design further back. Be- 
cause, you know, like all girls, she is sure to marry a knave 
or a fool.” | 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said the priest. ‘‘ But I pray it 
may be so; or that God will change your heart. And he will; 
he will. I am but a poor prophet; but I foresee the day when 
Miss Moulton will be the happy mistress of Brandon Hall, and 
you her honored and respected friend and father.” 

‘Oh, man of mighty faith, how little dost thou know! How 
little dost thou know!” said Hamberton. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


The discovery that was now to throw dread and consterna- 
tion, at least amongst some of the family at Lisheen, was made 
by Pierry, and communicated with great caution to Debbie 
alone. Maxwell’s action and demeanor in the field before the 
hunt began, and afterwards at Reynard’s death, gave, as we 
have seen, some food for reflection to Pierry McAuliffe. No 
peasant, no matter how brave and independent, would act as 
Maxwell had done; and surely no deserter, hiding from the 
police, would tempt Providence in that way. Pierry, loth enough 
to act the spy, was yet so disquieted about their visitor, that 
he determined to set a watch on his movements; and, although 
these were manifest and unconcealed, he thought he should catch 
Maxwell in some moment when he was off his guard, and in 
which he might reveal something that would betray his identity. 

Strange to say, the thought of the agent, Netterville, of his 
anger at the insult offered him by Pierry before the entire hunt, 
and of the possible revenge he might take, did not occupy the 
mind of the young peasant these winter days so much as the 
question: Who was their unknown guest, whence had he come, 
and what was his object in selecting Lisheen, above all other 
places, for a retreat? : 

He questioned his father closely about the chance of their 
having rich relatives in England or America, some far-out 
cousins, who might, after the lapse of many years, be anxious 
to resume the rights of family relations, and perhaps bring back 
some little resources to help their meagre means. The good 
father shook his head. There were, of course, relatives in 
America; but all were doing for themselves, and not likely to 
be troubled with home emergencies. There were none, so far 
as he knew, in England. He bade Pierry abandon all hope of 
succor from abroad. He thought that this was Pierry’s idea. 
The latter then cast about for some other solution of the prob- 
lem, but.in vain. He consulted Debbie more than once. She 
persisted in maintaining that Maxwell was a gentleman; and 
she instanced his demeanor towards Miss Moulton when they 
had visited Lisheen. She spoke rather scornfully of ‘that 
thing,” as she called Miss Moulton, and in great laudation of 
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Maxwell’s attitude towards people who should have minded 
their own business. 

Clearly, then, Maxwell was a gentleman—but in disguise 
and hiding away in this remote place for some obscure and 
suspicious cause. He cast up every possible cause in his mind 
—domestic trouble, reduced means, gambling, even Debbie’s 
attractions; but rejected them all. The revelation then burst 
unexpectedly upon him. 

Every soft moonlight night in the early spring he noticed 
that Maxwell, after supper, used to throw on a heavy frieze coat, 
and, under pretence of having a quiet smoke, was in the habit 
of going to a lonely plantation or screen of firs higher up on 
the hill, but not very far trom the cottage. One night, when 
a heavy fog rose up from the valleys beneath and .almost hid 
everything, Pierry, under its friendly cover, followed Maxwell 
up along the hill, and hid in ambush under a wet and drip- 
ping hawthorn hedge, on which a few withered leaves and a 
few red berries were still lingering. The plantation, composed 
of heavy timber with light young fir-trees springing up between, 
looked ghostly enough in the pale moonlight, that was now 
struggling with the heavy fog; and thrqugh a path cut between 
the tender young saplings, on which the beads of vapor were 
glistening, Maxwell was walking to and fro, apparently buried 
in deep thought. Suddenly, and with a kind of stifled cry, he 
stopped; and, turning around, he appeared to be engaged in 
angry altercation with some unseen person. His voice at first 
was pleading and pitiful, then it rose shrill and piercing, as if 
arguing against the suggestion of some terrible deed. Then it 
seemed to die away, as if remonstrance were unavailing, and 
Pierry heard him mutter: “ When we have marked with blood 
these sleepy two,” as Maxwell turned away into the recesses of 
the plantation again. 

The boy was badly frightened; but he had nerve enough to 
wait and see what further developments would take place. 

After a pause Maxwell emerged from the shadow of the 
firs; and stood in the open moonlit space again. 

Suddenly he turned, as if taken red-handed in his guilt, and . 
shouted : 

* Who’s there? What, ho!” 

Pierry, now believing that he was discovered by this madman 
or murderer, was about to run, when Maxwell, after a pause, cried: 
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“What hands are here? ha! they pluck out my eyes.” 

And then, as he rubbed his hands violently together, Pierry 
heard him. ask if all the waters in the ocean could wash the 
filthy blood from his hands. 

He, needed no more; but crept along the hawthorn hedge 
and, once again wrapped in the fog, sped down with throbbing 
heart and bursting eyes towards home. But as it would never 
do to reveal prematurely all things before they were ripe, and 
as Pierry, consummate actor as he was, was now determined to 
see other and more tangible proofs of this man’s guilt, he went 
into the cowhouse, and remained there until he saw Maxwell, 
half an hour later, lift the latch of the cottage door and go in. 
Then Pierry, with a half-lighted pipe in his hand, also entered, 
and sat down as calm as he could by the smoldering fire. 

“A cowld night outside ?’’ said the old man. 

**°Tis cold,” said Maxwell, so calmly that Pierry was shocked 
by the contrast of the man’s demeanor with what he had wit- 
nessed an hour ago. ‘ There-is a thick fog and a heavy dew is 
falling.” 

“T fear the ground is too wet to turn up a-yet?” said the 
old man interrogatively. 

“Yes’’; said Maxwell. ‘It would be heavy under the 
plough just now.” 

“‘I suppose we musht wait, though the spring is running 
” said the old man. 

And Maxwell pursued the conversation as calmly as if noth- 
ing was on his mind more terrible than the fencing of a ditch 
or the planting of a ridge of potatoes. 

-  ‘He’s the divil’s own play-acthor intirely,” Pierry thought, 
as he beckoned Debbie to follow him. 

Not till they had gone around the house, and were safely 
ensconced in the cow-byre did Pierry open his mind to the 
wondering sister. 

“T’ve found out all,” he whispered at first. 

“‘All what ?” said Debbie. 

“All about the douchal inside,” said Pierry. 

Then Debbie’s curiosity, and more than curiosity, was 
aroused. : 

‘No wondher he was hidin’,” said Pierry. “If I had what 
he has on my mind I’d drownd meself in the say.” 

“Wha—what is it?”’ said Debbie, now thoroughly terrified, | 
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as she looked out into the square of moonlight before the door. 

“You'd never guess”; said Pierry. 

*‘No; what in the Name of God is it?’”’ said Debbie. ‘Is 
it anything very bad intirely ?” 

“‘Couldn’t be worse,’’ said Pierry. ‘‘He has blood on his 
sowl, as sure as we’re talkin’ here to-night. He has done 
away wid somebody.” 

“Great God in Heaven to-night!” almost shrieked the girl, 
“what did we do to punish us in this way? To think of hav- 
in’ a murderer in the house, an’ undher our roof! But are you 
sure, Pierry?’’ she asked, as the gleam of an old affection 
shone up under such a dark cloud of gloom. ‘“ How do you 
know? How did- you find it out?” 

“‘Aisy enough,” said Pierry. “I had it from his own lips; 
an’ if you can. hould yer tongue for wan twenty-four hours, 
you can hear it, too, or I’m mistaken.” Then he told her all. 

They then decided to hold a deep, unbroken silence about 
the matter, until Debbie could verify her brother’s suspicions. 
And then they would consult further on the matter. 

The next night was equally favorable for observation; and 
when Maxwell, again donning the heavy frieze coat, strolled 
out into the moonlight, Pierry soon followed. But he immedi- 
ately returned, and said aloud: 

“T'm thinkin’, Debbie, that some wan is paying a polite 
visit to your fowl. At laste, they’re makin’ the h of a row 
outside.” 

“Wisha, bad luck to that fox!” said Debbie, hustling 
around and assuming a heavy shawl. ‘“‘ There’s the second visit 
this year; and not a pinny compinsation from thim huntsmin.” ~ 

Brother and sister separated in the yard; and made their 
way, by different routes, towards the plantation, the theatre of 
Maxwell’s appalling confessions. But they met and crouched 
beneath the hawthorn where Pierry was ambushed the night 
before. The night was cold and the grass was wet; but they 
heeded not these things under the spell of the night’s adven- 
tures. 

“Now, Debbie,” whispered Pierry, ‘‘for your sowl’s sake, 
don’t let a screech out o’ you, nor wan worrd, no matther what 
you see, or you'll spile all.” 

“T’'ll try,” said Debbie with chattering teeth and shivering 

_all over, rather from fright than cold. 
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Again they had not long to wait. For again Maxwell, his 
figure looming up larger in the mist, emerged from the plan- 
tation where the trees were thickest, and stood in the glade, 
where the young saplings could not conceal him. After paus- 
ing some time, and making some wild gesticulations, he struck 
his forehead violently with his right hand and strode back into 
the shadows. 

“Did ye see that?” whispered Pierry. 

“I did,” chattered Debbie. ‘‘God help us! he has some- 
thing weighty on his sowl.” 

“Weighty enough,” answered Pierry. ‘‘ Wondher we never 
shuspected anything. Whisht! here he comes again!” 

Again, with slow and solemn tread, Maxwell strode out into 
the moonlight; and after a pause, and looking around solemnly 
at the heavens, he suddenly gave a violent start, as if he had 
seen an apparition, and shouted at it to depart: “‘ Avaunt! and 
quit my sight! Thou canst not say I did it; never shake thy 
gory locks at me!” 

These were the appalling cries that came to the frightened 
watchers. 

‘‘He sees something,” whispered Debbie, half dead with ter- 
ror. ‘‘Can you see anything, Pierry ?” 

‘‘I do,” said Pierry. ‘‘ There’s somethin’ white between the 
trees.” 

“Is it a man ora woman?” said Debbie. 

“'Tis nayther. ’Tis a sperrit,” whispered Pierry. “ ’Tis 
the thing he kilt.” . 

‘‘God save us!” said Debbie, making the sign of the cross. 
‘Could we get home without his seein’ us?” 

“No, no”; said Pierry. ‘Listen! he’s at it agin!” 

Maxwell was still apparently arguing with the ghost, when 
suddenly the latter. must have disappeared ; for he turned around, 
and pulled up his coat-collar and muttered: 

““Why, so; being gone, I am a man again.” 

And muttering: | 

“It will have blood; they say, blood will have blood,” he 
went back into the shades again. 

“Come home, in God’s Name!” said Debbie to her brother. 

“No, no”; said Pierry. ‘We must see it out now. We 
won’t get a chance agin!” 

‘*But maybe he’s gone home,” said Debbie. 
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“No”; said Pierry. ‘‘ You'll see him lightin’ his pipe 
first.” 

“He’s the cool divil out an’ out,” said Debbie. ‘To think 
of shmokin’ after what he’s seen! But I wondher who was it? 
Was it a man or a ’uman?”’ 

“Wait, and maybe he’ll let on!” said Pierry. 

This time the interval was longer; but at last Maxwell came | 
out into the glade again. After a few minutes, he began an 
imaginary dialogue with some person or persons, but in a low, 
determined tone. Then he walked backwards and forwards as 
if waiting. Again he addressed his victim, who appeared to 
be pleading with him for mercy. He answered sharply and 
walked to and fro again. The only words they could catch 
were: 

‘Well, quick, be brief; I would not kill thy soul.” 

The dialogue now became more impassioned, Maxwell utter- 
ing quick, jerky expressions, as of one impatient and not going 
to be trifled with. At last he stopped short, and, stooping 
down, made as if he would kneel on his victim’s breast to suf- 
focate or destroy him. He was apparently interrupted in his 
murderous effort, for he stood up suddenly, and, looking 
around, shouted: 

‘‘What noise is that? Who's there?” 

“*He’s found us out,” said Debbie. ‘‘ What’ll we do?”’ 

“No”; said Pierry. ‘‘’Tis the divil’s conscience that’s. 
troubling him. Whisht!” 

_ But they heard no more. For Maxwell, after one long, lin- 
gering look at the dead body, passed into the shrubbery again. 

In a few seconds he came back, and stood over the dead 
body, his hands clasped and hanging down before him. Then 
he broke out into an awful lamentation, swinging his, hands. 
wildly, like women that are keening over a corpse; and, in a 
voice broken by his tears and moans, they could hear him 
saying : 

“Cold, cold, my girl! Whip me, ye devils! Blow me 
about in winds! Roast me in sulphur! Wash me in steep- 
down gulfs of liquid fire! Oh! dead, dead, dead! Oh! oh!! 
oh!!!” re ie 

These last words he almost screamed, his arms held wildly 
over his head; and his whole frame contorted in agony. The 
lonely hour, the otherwise silent scene, the ghostly moonlight, 
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the heavy drapery of mist and fog, and this man, alone with 
his terrible remorse, made a picture of horror and desolation 
that would have paralyzed any soul with dread. The girl near- 
ly fainted, while her tears fell fast; and it needed every effort 
of her brother to keep her from shrieking out with the horror 
that confronted her. At last Maxwell went away; and Debbie 
was free to speak amid her tears. 

-‘*Oh, Mother of Heaven to-night!” eek cried, whilst her 
brother held her in his strong arms, ‘“‘ what are we to do, at 
all, at all? To think of our having a murderer in our house 
for over six months, an’ we thratin’ him like a gintleman. 
Sure I knew there was somethin’ quare about him all along; 
but we couldn’t sind him away. An’ it was a girl! Sure I 
ought. to know it. What’s that he said: ‘ Cowld, cowld, me 
girl!’ Oh! the ruffian! To desthroy some poor, innicent cra- 
chure, that never did nobody harrum—” 

“‘ Well, he seems sorry enough for what he done!” said 
Pierry. ‘‘Did ye hear him callin’ on all the divils in hell to 
blow and blasht him? An’ sure, bad as -he is, it made me 
a’most cry to hear him say: ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ in the ind!” 

“What good is all that, if he done the deed?” said Deb- 
bie, who was. jealous that another had preceded her in Max- 
well’s affections. ‘‘ Will all that moanin’ and groanin’ bring the 
poor thing back to life? Well, I suppose he’ll have to swing 
high for it now. Sure, he can’t escape much longer!” 

“‘But what in God’s Holy Name are we to do?” she con- 
tinued. ‘Sure, we can’t give him up to the pelice. We'd be 
called thraitors and informers forever!” - 

““We’ll lave it alone till to-morrow, however,” said Pierry, 
‘and maybe I’ll run over and tell the priesht!” 

“The very thing,” said Debbie, trying to dry her eyes, 
‘‘But how am I to meet him again, or set at table with him, 
or make his bed?” 

““Well, do your besht,” said Pierry. “It will never do to 
let on that we know anythin’. Why, he might murdher us all 
in our beds!” 

“May God and his Blessed Mother save us!” said Debbie. 
“What a pickle we got ourselves into by too much good na- 
ture. ’Twill be a lesson to us, I warrant you.” | 

They passed down the hillside together, and then separated 
in the yard, Pierry going into the cabin first. After a long 
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time Debbie entered; but kept turning her face away from the 
place where Maxwell was calmly smoking and chatting with the 
old people. 

“‘Come over and take a hate of the fire,” said her mother; 
and when Debbie demurred, the mother looked at her keenly 
and saw she had been crying. 

“Why, surely, ’tisn’t cryin’ about a couple of chickens you 
are?” she said. ; 

“Tis enough to make any girl mad,” interposed Pierry, 
“to see wan fine fowl afther another desthroyed by that rogue 
of a fox.” 

‘‘Yerra, no matther,” said the mother, “there’s as good to 
be got where thim kem from.” 

This commenced a pretty little debate, after Maxwell had 
inquired what were the rules regulating compensation to farm- 
ers and laborers for the destruction of poultry by the foxes 
kept for the gentry’s amusement. He was very indignant at 

the revelations—the refusal in nine cases out of ten to repay 
anything, the incredulity of the gentleman who was Grand 
Almoner, the proofs that were required of the peasantry, the 
pittance that was reluctantly given. He expressed himself free- 
ly about the iniquitous custom. It was another sidelight on 
Irish history. But no matter how indignant and sympathetic 
he was, especially with Debbie, she kept her face averted from 
him. She only heard: ; : 

“Cold, cold, my girl! Oh, dead, dead, dead! Oh! oh!! 

ohiti” ~ 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOMELESS. 


At dawn next morning the whole household was startled 
from slumber by the sudden appearance of police in the yard. 
They had heard the rumbling of cars in a kind of half dream, 
and the swift orders of officers; but the half-dream became a 
dread reality when, on looking out through the half pane which 
served as a window, they saw the rough frieze coats and the 
glazed caps of the officers of the law. Debbie was the first to 
realize the situation; and Maxwell, in his settle bed, awoke 
from heavy slumber to see her half-dressed form in the kitch- 
en, and hear her shout to Pierry in the loft: 
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“‘ Pierry, Pierry, get up; get up! the place is full of police!” 

And in an instant there was a furious knocking at the door 
and the stern order: 

“ Open in the Queen’s name!” 

The girl was so full of her adventure the night before, she 
at once associated the presence of the police with the crime of 
Maxwell; and it was with a look of some pity and remorse 
she said to the latter: 

‘‘The police are lookin’ for some wan!”’ 

She was swiftly undeceived when, on opening the kitchen. 
door, two brutal fellows, clearly bailiffs, rushed in and began 
at once to take possession of the place. Utterly heedless of 
protestations and appeals, they commenced flinging out into 
the yard everything they could lay hands on, utterly regardless 
as to whether it was broken or not. Chairs, tables, the settle, 
the ware, tins, dishes, pictures, the wheel-bellows at the fire, 
the dried meat over the fireplace, the irons that held the heavy 
pots—all were flung out, whilst Pierry and Maxwell and Deb- 
bie looked on as if paralyzed. Then the latter rushed into the 
room where her parents were. The bailiffs were following, 
when Pierry rushed forward and planted himself before them: 

‘‘My father and mother aren’t up yet,” he said. ‘ Give 
them time to dress theirselves.”’ 

But with an oath the fellows tried to get past. Pierry 
pushed them back, and cried out to his sister. 

She instantly came forward and placed a heavy pike in her 
brother’s hands. Thus armed, he beat the bailiffs back into 
the kitchen, and held the pike at rest to guard his father’s, 
privacy. The fellows shouted for help; the police rushed in, 
made some feint to throw the boy off his guard, and in an in- 
stant had him and his sister handcuffed and led out, but not 
before one ofthe policemen was seriously stabbed in the thigh. 
As Debbie passed out she threw a look of withering scorn at 
Maxwell, and said: 

“TI know what you are; but I didn’t know you wor a cow- 
ard. But your time is near.” 3 

He flushed up and said nothing, but looked like one para- 
lyzed. Then he was rudely hustled out of the room into the 
yard, where brother and sister were guarded by the police. 
In a few moments the old couple, sorrowful but resigned, were 


driven out from their home, and the work of demolition pro- 
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ceeded. It took them many hours; for they were now in tio 
hurry, but went on calmly with their dreadful work; and a 
huge collie dog, who took a family revenge by biting one of 
the bailiffs severely, had to be evicted and evicted again and. 
again. Then the barns had to be visited, the turkeys, geese, 
and hens ejected; and the whole round of the farm examined, 
lest any living thing should be left on the place. 

It was near three o’clock, and the orders were given to the 
officers to close in, when Hamberton and Miss Moulton rode 
‘in from the main road, through a dense mass of spectators, and 
into the yard. They had come by accident on the terrible 
scene. They had been out for an afternoon ride, when their - 
' attention was attracted by the presence of the vast, black 
crowd that filled the fields and lined the ditches at Lisheen. 
They were respectfully saluted by the police; and Hamberton 
entered into a close conversation with the District Inspector, 
whilst Claire Moulton rode over and inquired solicitously of 
Debbie how the whole unfortunate affair could have arisen. 
She was dreadfully shocked at seeing the steel handcuffs on the 
poor girl, and she said with some feeling to the officers: 

“Surely these manacles are not necessary ?” 

The officer said nothing, but pointed across the yard where, 
in a butt, reclining on coarse straw, the wounded policeman 
lay. But Debbie, tortured by the revelations of last night, fu- 
rious at their eviction and the perfidy of Maxwell, and tired 
after the long day’s trial, hung down her head and was sul- 
lenly silent. She wanted no sympathy from that quarter. 
‘Claire Moulton turned her horse’s head aside; and Debbie 
looking up saw Mr. Hamberton arguing with the sheriff, and 
apparently proposing a settlement that would allow them to re- 
take possession of their home. The latter apparently was on 
the point of yielding, for Debbie could hear the police discuss- 
ing the whole question, and just then Hamberton had taken out 
a notebook and was rapidly writing in it, when Maxwell was. 
seen to go over and remonstrate with him. The result was 
that Hamberton replaced the notebook in his pocket and shook 
his head, as if the matter were impracticable. 

Debbie had witnessed the whole thing with blazing eyes, 
and she muttered between her teeth: . 

“ Thraitor and murdherer! But you’ll swing for this a-yet!”’ 

The bailiffs, having walked the farm, and flung outside the . 
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boundaries every living thing, had come back into the yard; 
and, after some deliberation, they proceéded to demolish the 
dwelling house. It was at this crisis the old people, who had 
hitherto looked on in calm resignation at their fate, raised a 
wild cry of lamentation. It looked as if the final hope had 
been cut from beneath their feet; for so long as the dwelling 
was there, there was a chance of resuming possession. Now, 
the decree seemed to be irrevocable that the family should not 
enter on their land again. The dense crowd outside began to 
show symptoms of excitement, when the wild cries of the old 
people reached them; and a stray stone was dropped on the 
thatch where the bailiffs were at the work of destruction. The 
night-shades, too, were falling, and the officer looked anxious. 
He had a long journey before him; and how could he con- 
jecture what might happen under the cover of night, and pass- 
ing through a hostile country. He looked anxiously at his 
watch ; and again Hamberton approached the sheriff, apparent- 
ly to remonstrate with him onthe altogether unnecessary de- 
molition of the little home. He appeared to be prevailing, and 
the sheriff had put up his hand to stop the dismantling of the 
roof, when again Maxwell interfered; and said something that 
apparently induced the officer to decide otherwise. It was such 
gross, uncalled-for treachery that even the patient old man said 
aloud : 

‘Dom your blood, you scoundrel! Isn’t this a nice return 
for takin’ you aff the road and makin’ a dacent man av you?” 
But the old woman interfered : ‘- 

“Lave him to God, Owen! Lave him to God! Shure, 
whin we mint well, ’twill be all the same bye-’m-bye!” 

And Pierry said, and he threw his voice out from the midst 
of the posse of police that surrounded him: 

“Yes; lave the ruffian to God, and the hangman’s rope, 
that’s swinging for him this many a day!” 

Maxwell flushed up as he saw public attention thus drawn 
toward him, and then he grew suddenly pale, as he saw Ham- 
berton’s and Miss Moulton’s eyes bent on him in surprise. 
But there was no longer time for sentiment. The night was 
falling ; the bare rafters of the little home at Lisheen were now 
letting in the fading light on wreck and ruin; the window had 
been long since smashed; the door hung on its hinges. The 
evil work was done. The Inspector looked again at his watch, 
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shook hands with Hamberton, raised his hand in salute to Miss 
Moulton, pulled up his scabbard, and ordered his men to fall 
in. 

Maxwell, looking wistfully at the two prisoners, seemed un- 
decided what to do. Then, under a sudden impulse, he strode 
over to where Debbie, who had been sitting on a cart sur- 
rounded by police, was standing up to accompany her captors 
to gaol. She looked him straight between the eyes in her fear- 
less way ; and his face fell before her gaze. But he had to say 
something. 

“Don’t judge me too hard, now,” he pleaded. “I cannot 
explain. Some day you will understand and forgive.” 

The old, smothered affection rose up in the girl’s heart, as- 
she saw his worn and woe-begone face. There was nothing of 
the self-assurance of a traitor there. Only a pitiful, pleading 
look for mercy and compassion. But the remembrance of last 
night came up, and steeled her to every kinder feeling. 

“There’s One that will judge you and condemn you—you 
know for what!” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” he said. “I tell you, as 
God is my Judge, that I have done no wrong to your family 
‘or yourself. You will understand this soon; and all will be 
clear.” 

“I only understand,” she said, “‘ that wan day, not so long 
ago, I called you back when you were facin’ the world. May 
the Lord forgive me for it! Now, go your own ways, and may 
the divil, your father, guide you.” =~ 

And ‘jerking her shawl over her head with her shoulders, 
as the policemen helped her, she strode forward to join her 
brother. The old people came forward to say good-bye. 

‘“God save you, and God keep you, alanna!” said the 
weeping mother. ‘Sure, never mother reared a betther son 
nor daughter than ye. God save you and keep you; and come 
back soon! Sure, God is above us all!” 

And she kissed the weeping boy and girl again and again. 
The old man kissed them both in silence, and passionately wrung 
their manacled hands. Then turned away weeping. 

Maxwell had sat down on a broken cart far over in a cor- 
ner of the yard.. He had touched the nadir of human misery, 
and sat in the growing darkness, his head bent forward and 
supported by his hands. He was wondering if on earth there 
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were then a more unhappy man than himself. He had made a 
magnificent attempt and had utterly and hopelessly failed. Fate 
was against him; and worse than Fate, circumstances over which 
he had no control. The idea that he had previously entertained, 
of lifting up these people, socially and intellectually, appeared 
now so ludicrous that he actually laughed sardonically at him- 
self. To think of dining with the sword of Damocles raising 
your scalp was considered absurd, he thought; but to think of 
lifting up this race with that frightful incubus of landlordism 
weighing on it, night and day, was preposterous. ‘There is no 
room in an Irish peasant’s cabin for books. No room for any- 
thing but the mattock and the spade to make gold for strangers. 

And yet under this awful cloud of depression he saw a 
gleam of light—the change in his own circumstances, the pos- 
sibility of his doing better in another sphere of action. But 
all this belonged to the higher and more speculative part of his 
undertaking. But Maxwell, too, was emotional. He was so far 
from being a mere doctrinaire and enthusiast, that even his dis- 
mal failure would have been supportable, but that he felt so 
deeply for the troubles that had fallen so swiftly on this be- 
loved household, where, looking back, he saw that he had 
been comparatively happy. He knew well it was Netterville’s 
wounded pride and vanity that had precipitated this awful crisis, 
in the anguish of which he had deeply shared. The sorrows of 
the little family were his. He felt for the aged father and 
mother ; he felt sorely for the manacled boy and girl, who had 
been to him brother and sister. He felt for the desolation and 
ruin; but most of all he felt that he, in some mysterious man- 
ner, had come to be regarded as a deadly and treacherous 
enemy. He knew that the few words he had spoken to Ham- 
berton and the sheriff were wrongly interpreted; but this did 
not account for the sudden change in the whole tone and tem- 
per of the tamily towards him, The words addressed to him 
by Pierry and Debbie hinted at something strange and myster- 
ious. Yes; he parted with them now full of kindness and 
gratitude to them; but with their minds poisoned against him. 
Traitor! Ingrate! Houseless! Homeless! Surely the night- 
shades never gathered around a more miserable man. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


' BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


PAAAERHAPS there is no intellectual difficulty more 

4 distressing to the earnest-minded religious man 
than the apparent contradiction, so often and so 
oF fy persistently urged, between the results of scien- 
Siemcanetag tific investigation and the teachings of Christian- 
ity. Other difficulties he has encountered—many of them diffi- 
culties thrust upon him by his very nature and the environ- 
ment in which he is placed. Most of us have had to face the 
moral difficulties, none the less real because generally known 
‘as temptations, in which one part of our human nature seems 
to be set in direct- opposition to the other. When the flesh 
rebels against the spirit, and, drawing reason in the wake of 
its vehemence, raises problems and suggests difficulties, no matter 
how we may be enslaved or ensnared, we know at Jeast where 
to look for their solution. But when it is a case of calm, 
judicial science opposing, not so much the practice as the very 
grounds of religion, the case is far otherwise. There is no 
reason why the two should be in conflict, so we think, unless 
one or the other is in the wrong. There may be prejudice— 
at times there is prejudice—but there seems to be no place for 
passion, no place for the desires and aversions, no real cause 
for magnifying objections. Yet, as we know, there is a strong 
feeling abroad that the teachings of science are incompatible 
with the truths of faith. 

It is not so much the chemist in his laboratory, or the 
‘biologist in his dissecting room, or the physician at the bed of 
sickness and pain, who is responsible for it. These men may 
be incredulous. There is no reason why they should be so; and, 
as a matter of fact, the faith and lives of very many men of 
science are a standing protest against the calumny that science 
is opposed to religion. If there is a Haeckel to sneer and rant, 
there is also a Lord Kelvin to bow his head in a_ reverent 
confession of a belief which his wide and profound acquaintance 
with science has not only not destroyed but strengthened. If 
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Darwin or Huxley is quoted as giving color to the popular 
view, if ponderous lumps of the writings of Spencer or Grant 
Allen (save the mark!) are urged in its confirmation, there are 
not wanting eminent names to set against them, eminent men 
of science who were and are theists, Christians, Churchmen, 
Catholics. We are apt to forget what a wealth of greatness 
_weighs down the one side of the balance. while we are count- 
ing up the number and appraising the scientific worth of the 
contents of the other. A few men with louder voices can 
out-shout many whose accents are less strident. It is often the 
exiguous discord that distracts our attention from the full and 
balanced harmony. 

Still, let it be granted that the preponderance of scientific 
thought is ranged against the faith. This by way of an illus- 
tration. Let the case for religion be painted as black as would 
please the bitterest of its enemies. Let its upholders be mis- 
represented, its teachings garbled and misquoted, its very na- 
ture misunderstood. What then? On the one hand, we have 
the spectacle of an effete and powerless faith—under the cir- 
‘cumstances it is remarkable that it should still contrive to have 
such a hold over the hearts and intelligences of mankind !—a 
faith belonging to the childhood of the human race, that must 
ere long be flung aside with other childish toys and illusions 
as the world grows older. And, on the other hand, there are 
tanged the science and the progress of the world. Here are the 
men—self-constituted ‘ministers and interpreters” of nature— 
who have discovered that they have suddenly grown out of 
their long swaddling clothes and are able to stand alone. It 
is with them that we have to do. These constitute science. 
They are the high-priests, the judges, the arbiters of scientific 
truth. And ‘‘science’’—science far more blessed than that 
blessed word ‘“‘ Mesopotamia’’—is a word to conjure with. 
Only whisper it, and you have convinced your hearers of the 
profundity of your thought. Advance a “fact of science,” and 
you win whatever case you happen to be upholding. It is a 
new version of an old saying: ‘‘ Scientia locuta, causa finita est.” 

And yet, and yet—for it is not all so simple as it looks 
here—there are fewer ‘facts of science” put forward against 
faith (if, indeed, any) than one might be led to suppose. Vo- 
ciferation is not final. We have still to ask—always supposing 
that the world of thought has but lately come to the maturity 
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of its manhood, and that it is not slipping downhill into the 
mumblings of its dotage instead—if ‘‘science” has, indeed, 
spoken at all. It may be that the voice belonged only to a 
scientist or, what is even less respectable, to a hanger-on at 
the fringe of science’s skirts. We have to inquire if, indeed, 
the voice heralds a fact, a truth, a certainty. It may be, as it 
has. often been, guesswork that it proclaims so triumphantly, 
It may be hypothesis that it screams so loudly, or theory, or 
that blind alley of truth—far-fetched opinion. 

It is the authority of science that is at stake, no less than 
the reputation of religion. For, as before that of revelation, it 
is before the authority of science that the common run of men 
bow. Only—there is this difference, which is apt to be lost 
sight of. Science comes to us with the boast upon her lips 
that all can test and try her teaching for themselves. Revela- 
tion offers no such inducement—at any rate, not in the same 
sense. The motto of science is: ‘‘ Touch and see; investigate; 
interrogate nature and she will answer you.” The blazon of 
faith reads otherwise: ‘‘ Believe and you will be saved.” It is 
for this reason that the authority of science has only so much 
value, and no more, as can be touched and seen, or legitimately 
inferred from the observed facts of nature. Authority, in such 
a case, can obviously be no more than belief and trust in the 
veracity of those who speak in the name of science. And here 
we are struck by two considerations. In the questions of mo- 
ment, the real things that matter, men of science and ordinary 
men alike find themselves not upon scientific ground, but upon 
philosophical. And even scientists do not speak with that ac- 
cordant voice that one might be led to expect from such a 
quarter. 

There is al] the difference in the world between stating a 
fact, an event, or an occurrence, and explaining it. We may 
safely trust the men of science, as we would trust any sane and 
truthful man, in the statement. But there is no reason why 
we should take their explanation as the only one, or even as 
the only satisfactory one, simply because they happen to make 
it. Professor Adamson’s words are true: ‘‘ Great portions of 
our so-called scientific knowledge are nothing but rational be- 
lief—hypotheses unverified, perhaps even unverifiable—and the 
settlement of the conditions or legitimacy of such presump- 
tions forms the principal part of inductive logic,” 
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A case in point. A very large section of the scientific 
world was—a considerable section is—frankly materialistic. 
Now materialism, it is obvious, is neither a science nor the 
necessary result of science. It, no less than the contrasted 
spiritualism, is a system of philosophy. Had we some years 
ago misguidedly accepted the materialistic interpretation of the 
universe as the final statement of science, and stood by it, we 
should be surprised to find that we were now being left stranded, 
high and dry, by the receding waves of current thought. For 
science—that is to say, the somewhat crude philosophical specu- 
lation that passes often for science—changes. Not only does 
it change; it frequently contradicts itself. It has no more 
claim to stability or finality than any other of those ephemeral 
philosophies filtering through the mind of man. Where we 
have had the succession of the Ionians, the Pythagoreans, and 
the Eleatics; Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; the Encyclopz- 
dists, Scotch Sceptics, and Cambridge Platonists; we need not 
be surprised to find a certain flux and lack of finality even in 
the philosophizings of science. 

But, it may be urged, it is precisely that same lack of co- 
herence and unity among Christians that tells against religion. 
It is all very well to taunt speculative science with its short- 
comings. But look to yourselves! For every scientific doc- 
trine, with regard to which dissentient voices may possibly be 
heard, the churches have a thousand. Rather, they agree in 
nothing at all. They are all clamor and contradiction—a city 
of- confusion—wi nullus ordo sed sempiternus horror. 

The retort is a telling one; but it does not tell against us 
Catholics. We, at least, are guiltless in this respect. And, 
while we have no reason to attack or to defend other religions 
than our own, it may be remarked in passing that it is precise- 
ly because the unaided human reason—whether “ theological” 
or “‘scientific”—let loose upon these problems is inadequate, 
that we find the'chaos we do in non-Catholic bodies. Nor can 
we reasonably be surprised that such is the case, when we re- 
member those luminous words of,that prince of thinkers, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in which he tells us that even the truths of 
purely natural religion may fittingly be revealed to man, since 
otherwise the knowledge of God would be confined to few, on 
account of the studious inquiry necessary for the discovery of 
truth; since those who did ultimately reach that knowledge 
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would take a long time over it, on account of its profundity 
and the prerequisites necessary to its study; since error is al- 
ways apt to creep into our judgment, owing to its infirmities 
and the perturbing force of imagination. 

The whole chapter on the advantage and fitness of a revelation 
of even natural truth might well be taken to heart by those before 
whose minds ‘‘science’’ looms so large as an objection to Faith. 

Some of us, however, notwithstanding what may be urged 
against the authority of science and scientists—or for it—are 
accustomed to be silenced by a word. ‘‘Ernst Haeckel, the 
great professor of Jena, says so-and-so; therefore.” It is a 
fair sample of an argument one often hears. If we should re- 
tort, as we might very well do, on the principle that our au- 
thority is in all probability as good as our opponent’s: “The 
Rev. John Smith says. so-and.so; therefore’; we should be 
laughed at. And why? Because the Rev. John Smith is a 
clergyman, and consequently, in the opinion of our scientific ar- 
guer, has irons in the fire, fish to fry, bread to butter; and 
he cannot heat his irons, or fry his fish, or spread butter on 
his bread unless he uses a set form of words, a theological 
slang, as it were, with which more or — literally he may hap- 
pen to agree. 

Ernst Haeckel, of Jena—I apologize to my readers for rais- 
ing this ancient absurdity of so-called science as a type for a 
comparison—the author of those wonderful “scientific night- 
mares” that the Rationalist Press Association dishes up in Eng- 
lish for sixpence! Does he speak as the official representative 
of science? Are his absurd flounderings in the quagmire of 
bad metaphysics a sample of scientific rigor or accutacy? He 
has been so rpughly handled—Father John Gerard has left his 
mark upon him—that there is little but the scarecrow effigy of 
a “‘scientist”’ left of him now. We respect the Germans and 
we respect science. Somehow or other, we cannot bring our- 
selves to respect the intelligence of Professor Ernst Haeckel. 
Still, though I am bound, in deference to my readers, to apolo- 
gize for introducing him in this paper, he is a type with which 
science, no less than ourselves, has to reckon. 

It may be that the Rev. John Smith—a ‘‘ Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist,” let us suppose—is deficient in his training as to things 
scientific. It may be that he has spent his time in the theo- 
logical college mastering—were he an Anglican—Pearson on 
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the Creed, probably, and Browne on the Articles—a chapter 
or so of the New Testament in Greek, a bit of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, a little ecclesiastical history—Luther writ large 
and Calvin, Zwingli, Wesley, with the particular worthies of his 
own sect and choice—copious commentaries on the Scriptures, 
a sermon book or two. He is ill-equipped for dealing with 
scientists on their own ground. And yet—he has what all men 
have without exception. He has all the necessary natural data, 
provided he has all his faculties and is not a born idiot, for 
recognizing the divinity that hedges us about and detecting the 
flaws in a reasoning that is not legitimate. 

For the Rev. John Smith substitute a Catholic priest. Where — 
has he studied? I know not; neither do I much care. What 
are his antecedents? A priest is like Melchisedech, King of 
Salem. He has neither father nor mother nor genealogy. One 
thing I warrant: he knows his moral theology ; and, perchance, 
a whisper from the world of science has penetrated into his 
theological and philosophical classrooms. He may not be able 
to pen two consecutive sentences in good, classical English; 
but he knows the value and meaning of ‘‘Human Acts.” He 
—it is conceivable—cannot trace the ancestry of the horse, 
American or otherwise, but he can tell when a premiss will not 
bear the strain of its conclusion. Moreover, he has the advan- 
tage of knowing, what every Catholic child knows, that God, 
if he has revealed himself, has not done so to the detriment, 
but to the perfecting, of reason. 

And if—though, perhaps, type cases should not be so mul- 
tiplied—we were to suppose the Rev. John Smith to be an 
Aquinas, there would be no question as to where the weight of 
authority lay. The ‘‘scientific” professor of Jena, who wraps 
himself in the toga of the philosopher and mouths his sesquipe- 
dalian words—or the Angel of the Schools? Who shall adju- 
dicate? . 

But, fortunately for that respect that we pay to science, 
Haeckel and those of his kidney cannot by the greatest stretch 
of the imagination be taken for representative men. We may 
minimize, as much as we please, the contradictory opinions of 
scientists, and enlarge and emphasize to the same extent those 
of religionists, Such men as Haeckel will not fall within the 
former class. After all, as I have pointed out, the true diffi- 
culties lie beyond science. They trench upon . philosophy. 
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While the Christian apologist may keep within his sphere with- 
out overmuch trouble, the apologist of “science,” as pitted 
against Christianity, must leave his science for the—to him 
too often hopeless—speculations of philosophy. But enough of 
Haeckel! Science is not all hopeless; nor do all men who, to 
use the Baconian phrase, ‘interpret Nature” take refuge in the 
spiritless cu/-de-sac of materialism.* There is another, and a 
far more important, side to the question: for, as far as can be 
seen, the real men of science, dissatisfied with the old materi- 
alism, are turning towards a new—or, rather, towards a very 
old—interpretation of the world that gives a place to God and 
to his operation in the nature they investigate. It is a hopeful 
sign; for the ordinary individual, now as before, is likely to be 
influenced by the men of science in their change of front. 

Surely the fact that most men who think at all—and that 
means all those for whom the objections have any real weight 
as the few who attempt to find an answer to them—are avid 
for the dogmas of science, ought to inspire a hope that funda- 
mental reasoning will not prove too stiff for them. It may be, 
indeed, that the philosophical investigations of ‘‘ scientists,’ as- 
dished up for the non-scientific palate, can be more highly 
seasoned and spiced than a more sober presentation of con- 
structive philosophy dares to be. It may be that science can 
be watered down to suit weak intellectual digestions. But that 
“‘ scientific’ productions of the type of which I speak find a 
ready sale, argues in favor of, rather than against, the reading 
public. 

The public—that is to say, those of them before whose 
minds the diffculties and objections against religious truth pre- 
sent themselves in strange, warped, and distorted forms—will 
always be ready to listen to the utterances of men of science, 
if they speak at all, for or against, on these subjects. And if 
the utterances be in support of, instead of aimed at, religion, ; 
they will still be quite ready to listen to them respectfully. It 
‘is not the Rev. John Smith who speaks! 

Now a very remarkable book has lately seen the light. It 
is a little book. There are only 135 pages of it, including the 


* As to the materialism of science, Lord Rayleigh has taken pains to draw the distinction 
I make very clearly. He says: ‘‘ Many excellent people are afraid of science, as tending 
towards materialism. That such apprehension should exist is not surprising, for, unfortu- 
nately, there are writers, speaking in the name of science, who have set themselves to foster it. 
It is true that, amongst scientific men, as in other classes, crude views are to be met with as to 
the deeper things of Nature.”—Brit. Assn. Presidential Address. 
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introduction; and on some of those pages there are not more 
than eight or ten lines of printed matter. It was published in 
February. The third edition appeared in March. It is written 
by a man of science, a Fellow of the Royal Society, the Prin- 
cipal of the University of Birmingham. Sir Oliver Lodge prints 
his motto, or apothegm, or text, on the first page: ‘‘ Gloriam 
quesivit scientiarum, invenit Dei.’’ He sought the glory of the 
sciences; he found the glory of God! If such is to be the 
last word of the men of science, we have indeed entered upon 
a new era with the new century! Science is whole.and in her 
right mind once more! 

The little book—it is named Zhe Substance of Faith Allied 
with Science, and is intended to be a “ Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers”—takes up, one after another, twenty points. 
Twenty questions are asked and twenty answers, forming the 
body of the scientific creed of Sir Oliver Lodge, are given. 
From the nature and ascent of man to God, and His immanence 
in things created; sin, evil, conscience, grace; intelligence, will, 
character; all find their place in his creed. It is an attempt 
to state, in scientific terms and harmoniously with scientific 
opinion as it at present exists, propositions bearing on that 
mysterious part of man that yearns and craves towards a higher 
and completer nature than any he can find within the world 
of his ordinary experience. 

It would be unfair to criticise captiously where ‘“‘so much 
is excellent”: unfair to complain that the net result of Zhe 
Substance of Faith is little more than a somewhat meagre natu- 
ral theology; and that little more consisting, to say the least, 
of somewhat questionable speculation. We should be far astray 
did we look to science for revealed truth, or expect to find all 
the real questions answered, the real difficulties solved, on nat- 
ural principles alone. But what we can do, and that with much 
gratification, is to point out the fact that science, in the per- 
son of one of her most eminent teachers, is thrusting out grop- 
ing hands towards-a higher truth than those of nature. She is 
‘“making straight the paths’”’ by which, through nature, we 
reach God. “ Que@sivit scientiarum gloriam, invenit Dei.” 

I take this book, from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge, as a 
type of what not a few men of science are aiming at. I have 
a right to do so. He is not the first who has spoken in sci- 
ence’s name, though his Substance of Faith is, perhaps, the com- 
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pletest attempt on the part of a man of science to reconcile 
science and religion. As a statement of what is. already well 
known, in substance, to Catholic philosophers and theologians, 
it is highly significant and interesting. Not, indeed, that it 
carries us very far. A student in any one of our seminaries, 
plodding over the beaten paths of the field of reason, would 
recognize that there are /acune in The Substance of Faith that 
a more liberal philosophic insight might have filled up. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the modern scientist approaches 
these and similar problems in a highly tentative spirit. He is 
chary, perhaps, of trusting too much to a philosophy that dares 
to loosen the tether binding it to science in its stricter form. 
And yet, chary as he is, when he approaches the problems of 
religion, even upon the natural plane, he must, perforce, leave 
the dry bones of observed fact and tread the airy bridges of 
pure reason spanning the void between empiricism and intel- 
lectual truth. 

Such is the path—though he speaks with no hesitating or 
tentative accent—that Sir Oliver Lodge has trod in formulating 
his creed—a creed that most of us will welcome as an attempt, 
at least, to state some of the truths of natural theology from a 
scientific point of view. And so far, so good. It is consoling 
and encouraging to find that men of science, whose philosophi- 
cal researches we have been led by a succession of materialists 
to mistrust and suspect, are actually feeling the need of a some- 
thing higher and more satisfying than mere material hypothe- 
ses, and are endeavoring to meet the need by straining aching 
eyes through the vast twilight towards a more perfect light. 

Of course it is not to be expected that a scientist, trained 
as he may be in the niceties and accuracies of his particular 
profession, is, therefore, equipped for dealing with questions 
and problems belonging to a higher plane than that with which | 
a truly modest science contents itself. 

We must not be surprised if we find, as we generally do in 
attempts to reconcile religion with modern science, that certain 
points are viewed in an unfamiliar light, certain questions slurred~ 
over, or treated emotionally rather than rationally. No mat- 
ter how cold-blooded he may be, no matter how anzmically 
logical, even the man of science has his feelings and emotions. 
We must not, in other words, expect too much. We must 
be content to find that science can bring a reverent mind to 
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the contemplation of the mysteries of faith. Or, rather, we 
must be prepared to forego the pleasure of finding the true 
mysteries of faith touched upon at al], and rest satisfied with 
the fact that the common and natural verities underlying the 
claims of supernatural revelation are envisaged with tolerance— 
nay, with a spirit of reverence and respect. 

Certainly, to say the least, we should bring a large measure 
of the same respect to the work of the men of science. We 
are told, and told truly, that ‘‘there are still people who en- - 
deavor to deny or disbelieve the discoveries of science. They. 
are setting themselves athwart the stream, and trying to stop 
its advance; and they only succeed in stopping their own. 
They are good people, but unwise and, moreover, untrustful. 
If they. will let go their anchorage, and sail on in a spirit of 
fearless faith, they will find an abundant: reward, by attaining 
a deeper insight into the Divine Nature, and a wider and 
brighter outlook over the destiny of man.” * 

A Catholic might have worded it differently. To let go the 
anchorage is an unwise venture if the anchor be fixed in cer- 
tain truth, But we must not forget that here is no question 
of revelation. It is natural religion towards which Sir Oliver 
exhorts his readers to sail on. No sensible man—no Catholic 
certainly—would be at pains to try to make himself disbelieve 
the discoveries of science. No discovery, so far, has proved 
inimical to the faith. ‘It would have been strange that it should 
have been so, since the Author and Revealer of the faith is the 
Creator of the reason that -does the discovering as well as of 
the order in which the discoveries are made. It is not the. dis- 
coveries but the—sometimes grotesquely absurd—hypotheses 
raised upon them that are disbelieved; hypotheses as grotesque 
and as absurd as some of those weird and sombre doctrines 
that are put forward from time to time in the name of religion. 

No; we should be reverent in the presence of science; for 
here science spells nature and our own God-given reason. We 
should be prepared to trust science-——and that without neces- 
sarily cutting the cables of faith by which we ride at anchor. 
For the true simile is rather that of a written book. As science 
turns the pages, inscribing as she turns, writing toilfully, eras- 
ing, underlining, filling in, we look on gratefully and confident 
of the result. This is no revelation. It is the ascent of reason, 

* The Substance of Faith. Preface, p. ix. 
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through the reation to the Creator. St. Thomas said as much 
nearly seven hundred years ago. 

And if we find, or think we find, errors creeping into the 
text, we have only to wait. We can afford to be patient. The 
scoring and the erasing process is not yet finished. We have 
only to remember the teaching of that fourth chapter of the 
Contra Gentiles. : 

In a former number of this magazine I had the honor of 
printing an article on Mr. Campbell and his New Theology, 


pointing out the dangerous shoals to which the principles of 


reformation had already driven a no inconsiderable section of 
non-Catholics. In a serise the cases of Mr. Campbell and Sir 
Oliver Lodge are analogous. The one goes to science for his 
data, the other to the Scriptures, a small stock of tradition, and 
the vast storehouse of his own personal feeling. Both, natural- 
ly, draw largely upon the popular philosophy of the day. 
There is much, consequently, that is common in their teaching. 
But—and here is the point to be observed—neither the one nor 
the other is, strictly speaking, what he claims to be. Mr. Camp- 
bell does not give us a “‘theology.”’ Sir Oliver Lodge has not 
restrained himself to “science” pure and simple. 

Indeed, from the very circumstances of the case, neither 
minister nor man of science could have been expected to do 
so. They say what they have to say from different points of 
view, of course; but their platform is in the main the same. 
They meet on the common ground where the debatable ques- 
tions at issue lie; and their methods, each working in his own 
sphere, are similar. In the last resort, neither can be truly said 
to satisfy. Mere human knowledge—science, philosophy, call it 
what you will—is inadequate. In the light of a God-given re- 
velation. alone do the mists vanish and the shadows flee away. 

Notwithstanding this, a most instructive lesson may be learned 
from the work of these two men. They are doing their best 
to work upwards by human endeavor through the clouds and 
darkness beneath the feet of God to the inaccessible light. in 
which he dwells. Deficiencies, mistakes, some small confusion, 
we make allowance for. The effort, none the less, rings true; 
and the end is not a vain one. Of the two, perhaps, the work 
of the man of science is the more valuable. It is more than a 
mere indication of the religious spirit making itself felt in the 
heart of a man. It is a proof that science is not so tolerant as 
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some would have us believe, that she is less self-confident and 
arbitrary, that her children can rise above the mere material 
with which she deals. She is justified in them. There is com- 
paratively little in The Substance of Faith to which a Catholic 
could not heartily subscribe. If he finds fault or carps, it will 
be not so much as a Catholic as one holding definitely clear 
philosophical views. 

If, then, science can do this for her votaries; if she can 
lead them on, as it were, from strength to strength, until they 
come almost within sight of the portals of Sion; if she can 
teach a philosophy that, while lifting man’s intelligence to its 
highest height, bows it at last before the footstool of the Crea- 
tor; then what of the difficulties that are urged, in her name, 
against the faith ? 

Science takes her place with philosophy as an Ancilla The- 
ologig. She cannot reveal mysteries above nature. But neither 
can she urge sincere objections against revealed truth. She 
can, and does, when rightly understood, make straight and 
smooth the paths upon which we advance to a knowledge of 
ourselves, of nature, and of nature’s God. She has done so 
much for Sir Oliver Lodge; and he has paid her the tribute 
of a written confession of the faith of a man of science. 

A little more of mutual understanding would do us all good; 
a little sharper definition of boundaries; a firmer grasp upon 
the truths of nature as well as those of faith, We have noth- 
ing to fear and all to hope from the greater progress and ad- 
vance of science. Only, we must remember that revelation is 
not reason; and that, great as may be the light kindled by such 
workers as Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Kelvin, Sir J. W. Dawson, 
or Lord Rayleigh, it can never—no, not were all the wisdom 
of the whole human race brought together into one focus—it 
can never be more than a pale and feeble glimmer in the full 
radiance and splendor of that true light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. 

In a future number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD I hope to 
examine this confession of a man of science in greater detail, 
to compare it with the natural theology of the schools, and, in 
the comparison, to show how nearly the current of modern 
thought is setting in the direction of our own most cherished 
system of philosophy. ; 
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THE RECENT RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


‘ BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


VI.—SPIRITISM (CONTINUED). 


HE experiences of the Rev. W. Stainton Moses, 
- and the experiments of Sir William Crookes on 
the phenomena in the case of D. D..Home, have 
been given somewhat at length in our last num- 

- ber, not so much because the facts in these cases. 
are in themselves specially extraordinary or interesting, but 
rather because they have been recorded in a more authoritative 
way than most of those connected with mediums, and may 
probably have a special weight as evidence. But, really, when 
we examine the subject with any approach to thoroughness, we 
find that abnormal occurrences of a similar character, and which 
cannot be ascribed to any fraud, trickery, or ingenuity, are go- 
ing on continually; and that some of them are still more re- 
markable and unaccountable than any which we have hitherto. 
described. 

In the seances of Mr. Moses, for instance, the distinct ap- 
parition of spirit forms was not so very frequent; usually they 
seem to have been rather vague or ill-defined. But at the pres- 
ent day they are, we may say, often seen very clearly and 
sharply, having a fullness of detail and color equal to that of 
any of the ghosts or spontaneous apparitions which are re- 
corded from time to time. As we have previously remarked, 
the genuine ghost, as distinguished from the merely imaginary 
or conventional one, has usually this character of appearing in 
normal colors, and in what seem to be ordinary clothes of a, 
style prevailing at the time it is seen, or of the time in which 
the person represented by it lived. And the seance ghost seems. 
also to be assuming this character. It looks like a real. living 
person, not like a mere ball or column of light, with perhaps 
an indefinite human shape. 

Take, for instance, this case, which we have in writing from 
an absolutely trustworthy witness of the highest respectability 
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for truth and honor, and who made great sacrifices to be. re- 
ceived into the Church. His name, did we feel at liberty to 
give it, would of itself be sufficient to set aside any question 
as to the fact of what he saw; and the precautions he took 
were such as to make it absolutely impossible that he could 
have been imposed on. We say “the fact of what he saw”; 
but we might say also /¢/t as well as saw. For the modern 
seance ghost, or “ materialization,” is palpable or tangible as 
well as visible, as Sir William Crookes himself most emphati- 
cally testifies. 

The gentleman of whom we speak attended some time ago, 
before his reception into the Church, a seance, which, though. 
that of a professional medium, was held in an ordinary room, 
which he, with a friend, examined carefully before the seance 
began, and in which the so-called cabinet consisted merely of 
a curtain on an extemporized pole. Moreover, he himself, dur- 
ing part of the performance, took the place of the medium in 
this cabinet; that is, behind this curtain. 

The “ spirit forms” at first appeared as mere balls of light, 
about the size and shape of an egg, at the bottom of the cur- 
tain behind which the medium sat. They grew into the like- 
ness of three persons, who were seen by all in the room. One 
came quite near to him, having the appearance of a woman 
with olive complexion, piercing black eyes, and long hair, which 
had a distinct odor, as of the grave. It sank out of sight close 
by him, some five minutes later. Of course some suspicious 
critic, hearing this much, will at once jump to the “trapdoor” 
theory, commonly brought in by the amateur to account for 
the ordinary magician’s performances. Of course he will say: 
“This person came up through a trapdoor behind the curtain, 
and went down through another in front of your friend.” But 
he should understand that, though there was no blaze of light 
in the room, it was sufficiently lighted by a lamp hanging in the 
transom; and, moreover, how a person can come up through 
a trapdoor, in the shape of a luminous egg, and gradually 
form herself into the likeness of a human being, is hard to 
understand. And that one should see her go down through a 
trapdoor at his very feet, and yet fail to see the trapdoor, 
is certainly very remarkable. 

But this is not all. Later, two persons, one of them appar- 
ently a child of four or five years of age, appeared in the same 
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way, and came close to our friend. At the invitation of a lady, 
sitting next to him in the circle, this ghostly child kissed him 
on the mouth. “ Such a kiss as it was!” he writes. ‘‘The lips 
of the child were stiff, almost wooden, yet clammy, and the face 
smelt musty or mildewy.” 

Notice here there is not only the sense of sight which testi- 
fies, but also that of touch; as well as that of smell, as in the 
previous experience. 

Lastly, as has béen stated, the visitor was called into the 
cabinet, being told by the medium that he himself had strong 
mediumistic powers. He was left there, sitting on a chair, with 
a cushion for his feet, the medium taking his place in the cir- 
cle. As he sat there, the light formed at his feet, and grew 
into the likeness of a human figure, transparent from shoulders 
to feet, but with an opaque head. It spoke to him. The other 
materializations which had appeared had also spoken, as did 
others which appeared later. (The sceptic will account for this 
by ventriloquism; so we will not lay so much stress on this 
point.) Finally the figure suddenly vanished. 

It appears from the testimony of credible witnesses that a 
materialized form can pass through ordinary solid matter. Dr. 
Hartmann, for instance, testifies to having seen a tall figure, 
apparently that of a Hindoo, passing through a doorway of less 
than his own height, without stooping, the head passing through 
the wall above. It does not seem, however, that much care 
has been taken in testing this phenomenon, and indeed it would 
be difficult to investigate it thoroughly. <A figure may be pal- 
pable before and after such an act, but its being so during the 
act seems impossible to verify, if the substance so passed 


‘through is of a rigid character. 


The fact that some materialized figures make an impression 
on the sense of touch as well as of sight is well enough estab- 
lished to convince any one who is not absolutely persuaded 
that such a thing is impossible, and that all evidence in proof 
of it must be regarded as a lie. 

Of course it may be urged that an impression on the sense 
of touch does not prove the objective reality of a phantasm, 
any more than one on that of sight. And this is quite true. 
There may be a real sensation of touch, as well as of sight, 
which may be called merely subjective, like those which we 
have supposed to exist in discussing the telepathic theory. 
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The senses testify to something which acts on them; but this 
something is not necessarily the particular objective reality 
which it seems to be, or indeed any material reality at all. 
There is no reason why a spiritual (z.¢., an immaterial) force 
may not act directly on them, as indeed in our own ordinary 
actions our own spiritual force acts somewhere in the process 
directly on the matter composing our bodies. ; 

It would, however, be difficult to fit this theory to the very 
remarkable case testified to by Sir William Crookes, to which 
allusion has been made above. To show how far the phenome- 
non of materialization can go, it may be well.to quote the ac- 
count of this case, as given by Dr. Lapponi, who was, as is 
well known, physician to Pope Leo XIII, and also to our 
present Holy Father. He says: 


Amongst the most complete and tangible materializations 
on record, the one related by the celebrated scientist Crookes 
most deserves mention. For two or three consecutive years, 
by means of a very powerful medium, Miss Cook, he enjoyed 
the daily apparition of a charming young lady, who said she 
was from India. She wore the whitest clothes and always 
had aturban. She also came from the centre of a cloudlet, 
which first formed in the middle of the room destined for the 
experiment. In the centre of this cloud lines and contours 
developed, took shape, and became animated and colored, 
until the face smiled, the eyes brightened, the lungs breathed, 
and the heart beat. Crookes, in order to assure himself that 
this singular being had nothing to do with the medium, took 
especial note of the difference in stature, the manner of dress- 
ing the hair, of difference in coloring, in the shape and size 
of the hands, of the texture of the skin, and finally, of a scar 
in the neck of the medium, which was not to be found in the 
other. Also to ascertain if the apparition had a real per- 
sonality, Crookes took several photographs, listened to the 
chest, tested the respiration and the pulse, and took the tem- 
perature with a thermometer. With her permission, he em- 
braced her, and assured himself that her. body was indeed 
flesh and blood. During the day the apparition conversed 
with Mrs. Crookes, was familiar with the servants, and played 
with the children of the house. But as evening approached, 
or whenever she pleased, the mysterious girl disappeared 
from the sight of all, and no one could tell where or how she 
had gone. 
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The idea of fraud or imposture on the part of the medium 
or any living human agent concerned seems absolutely unten- 
able in a case like this. What we may call the “ telepathic” 
explanation would account for the mere feeling of solidity to 
the touch, as has been said; but hardly to the thermometric 
test, or to the photographs, if they represented the form or 
' phantasm precisely as it was seen; and with a careful observer 
like Sir William, we may assume this to have been the case. 
‘It is also very difficult to adjust it to the apparition being seen 
by so many people and so frequently and for such a length 
of time. ° 

At any rate, the other theory of an objective and localized 
reality seems to fit such a case much better; and indeed it is 
the one generally adopted by those who have paid the most 
attention to the subject of apparitions evoked by mediums; 
and probably they would say the same with regard to that of 
apparitions which are spontaneous, whether of the living or of 
the dead. ‘The telepathic one may explain more easily those 
in which the apparition is only seen by one or a few of those. 
present; but in cases where it becomes visible to all, and, as it 
would seem naturally—that is by the ordinary functions of the 
eye—this theory seems to break down altogether, or have to 
be unduly strained. 

The theory of objective reality is also strongly supported by 
photographic evidence. This kind of evidence, at any rate in 
cases where nothing is visible to those present in general—or 
when no one has been present except the photographer him- 
self—is not very convincing to most people, as has been. said 
in a previous article, and least of all-to expert photographers, 
who know how easily a “ghost” photograph can be made; 
but, after all, if the one who claims to have taken such a 
negative is a man whose testimony would not be rejected in 
other matters, and if he seriously assures us that it is genuine, 
his assurance. cannot be lightly dismissed. And this is specially 
‘the case, if he has no reason for any special bias in the matter, 
pecuniarily or otherwise; if he has no special theory to sup- 
port, but simply is acting, to all appearance, with a desire to 
ascertain the truth, not with a conviction that he has already 
attained it. Evidently, a photograph of an invisible material- 
ization, asserted to be taken by one who is a thorough convert 
to spiritualism as a religion, must be looked on with more sus- 
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picion than one taken by a man who believes the whole busi- 
ness to be a fraud. And the same, in due measure, may be 
said in the case of those whose judgment is in suspense about 
the matter in general, and even of those who, though admitting 
some facts in it as well established, are slow in recognizing 
more; who are, in short, like Sir William Crookes, thoroughly 
scientific in their tone and temper of mind. If persons of either 
of these classes claim to have taken photographs of spirit 
manifestations, their claim may by no means be so lightly treated 
as might be that of one who makes spiritualism his religion. 

What, then, does the camera show, unless we are to treat 
the reputable gentlemen who have used it in this matter as 
merely charlatans and frauds? 

It. shows, in pictures of a seance, at first a formless white 
substance, principally hanging round the medium, but afterward 
probably spreading and enveloping the sitters generally. In 
these earlier stages it might be taken for what photographers 
call a ‘“‘fog” or light streak, such as is often caused by some 
little leakage of light from outside into the camera or the plate 
holder. But in pictures taken later in the proceedings, this 
substance may take a more definite form, more or less resem- 
bling a human figure; and still later the face may come out 
quite clearly, and some details of the dress or drapery. Fur- 
thermore, this developed face may bear a resemblance to that 
of the person supposed to be communicating, as he or she ap- 
peared when in the body. 

Of course it may be said that, even granting that these pho- 
tographs, as also those obtained outside a seance, are really 
made by spiritual agency, the way of making them may be by 
direct action on the plate, not by rays proceeding from any 
real material object; somewhat after the manner of what is 
called “direct writing’ on paper, of ‘which we shall have to 
treat later. We cannot deny that such may be the case. But 
as the real or objective process of formation of the phantasm, 
which they indicate, seems a reasonable one, and as actually 
visible phantasms have been photographed, as in the case of 
Sir William Crookes just given, the theory that there is some- 
thing really there, which can be photographed by ultra-violet 
or other invisible rays, is generally believed to be correct by 
those who have investigated the matter. 

This theory is that an actual substance is produced by psy- 
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chical action from the body of the medium, which is afterwards 
formed by the agents producing it into the form which the 
camera testifies to. The others present at a seance may con- 
tribute to this substance ; and this would seem, on the theory, 
probable from the photographs, and also from the fact that 
more remarkable results are produced when those present are 
in thorough sympathy with the medium, and cultivate a pas- 
sive mental attitude similiar to his; thus developing what are 
called ‘‘ favorable conditions.” 

It is also thought probable that the raps and other physical 
phenomena attending a seance are obtained, at least partly, by 
means of this substance. It serves, it would seem, as a me- 
dium between spirit and ordinary matter, and it may possibly 
be that it is this substance which answers this purpose in our 
own bodies, and enables our own spirit to move them at will. 

In confirmation of this theory, it may be stated that a 
marked exhaustion of the ordinary mental and physical pow- 
ers of the medium is likely to follow a seance, especially where 
remarkable results have been obtained. And also, that the most 
extraordinary phenomena are usually produced when the me- 
dium is thrown into a deep trance, suspending for the time his 
or her mental and bodily activity, and thus making it easier to 
withdraw this substance, the existence of which seems probable. 

We have so far, in this matter of spiritism, principally 
treated of the physical phenomena, such as levitation, material- 
ization, etc., which are the most extraordinary and perplexing 
features of it. But they are hardly the most interesting to 
people in general. What attracts most people to concern them. 
selves with it, is undoubtedly the hope of attaining some cer- 
tainty of continued life after death. Human Personality and 
its Survival of Bodily Death, the title of Mr. Myers’ great work ; 
this it is, as we have said, that makes this subject one of such 
general and intense interest to the public. Though people, no 
doubt, sometimes go to seances with the hope of seeing mate- 
rializations or other marvels, the usual motive is probably the 
hope of obtaining some news about their deceased friends. 
And such news is, apparently, always obtainable. It appears 
to them, when the seance is a marked success, that the room 
is full of the spirits of these deceased relatives or friends of 
the members of the circle, and that these spirits are ready and 
willing to communicate a good deal of intelligence as to their 
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present state; and, moreover, that they are able to prove that 
they are really what they pretend to be, by being in possession 
of facts regarding their earthly life which could not naturally 
be known to the medium, through whom these communications 
come. And though it may be more or less unpleasant to have 
these communications made in the presence of strangers who 
may be present at the seance, they are willing to undergo this 
for the sake of the result which they are so anxious to ob- 
tain. : 

But still most of them would probably prefer to obtain these 
communications privately, or at any rate only with the assist- 
ance of those who are personal friends of their own, and of 
the spirits supposed to be communicating. The desire, there- 
fore, naturally arises to become mediums themselves; not that 
they hope or expect to produce the more extraordinary phe- 
nomena, such as levitation or materialization, but to go as far 
as to get messages by raps or automatic writing, or by an in- 
strument like planchette. And it does not seem very difficult 
to go as far as this. All that has to be done is to put the 
mind in a passive attitude and to abstain from active and dis- 
tracting occupations, either mental or bodily; it would seem 
that even keeping the hands perfectly still for a considerable 
time is sufficient to bring on the first stages of what is called 
automatic writing; that is to say, the writing of words which 
the writer does not consciously intend to put on the paper, and 
which even may not occur to his mind till he sees them writ- 
ten. This practice, if persevered in, may result in the produc- 
tion of what seem to be communications from some source 
quite outside of the writer’s own personality. And finally, these 
communications may become as satisfactory as those which could 
be obtained by the assistance of a fully developed medium ; 
the automatic writer has, it would appear, really become a good 
enough medium for the purpose most desired. 

If success is obtained in this way, this practice or occupa- 
‘tion will certainly become a.most fascinating one; involving 
little trouble and no expense, and moreover being free from 
occurrences, more or less unpleasant or even terrifying, which 
may attend a regular seance. Most people, whether professing 
to believe in the possibility of ghosts or not, have an ine- 
radicable fear of seeing one, and are more or less reluctant to 
be alone at night in a house reported as being haunted, or per- 
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haps in any deserted one. But it is a very different thing to 
sit down at one’s own table, and try to evoke a ghost who is 
not expected to appear visibly, but only to move one to write 
something on paper. And if one can, in this way, seem to ob- 
tain news about the dead whom he has known and loved when 
they were in this world, a very great attraction is added to 
what the practice would have in itself. 

The danger of it, however, ought to be apparent to every 
one, even without any settled views as to religion. To subject 
oneself blindly, by a state of mental passivity, to the operation 
of some outside influence, which has at least a partial control 
of one’s bodily powers, and probably of the mental faculties 
also, is evidently taking a great risk. One ought to be unwill- 
ing to submit to it, even if sure that the influence or ‘“ con- 
trol”’ is a good one; for it is a surrender for the time being - 
of his freewill, which Almighty God has given him, and with 
which even He Himself very seldom interferes. He may do so 
in those whom he inspires to speak his words; but inspiration 
is his prerogative, and we should not surrender it to some spirit 
which gives no evidence of being commissioned by him. 

The danger still remains, even iri the case where the knowl- 
edge of the words to be written comes to the writer’s mind 
before’ the actual writing, as is likely to be the case in the 
earlier stages’ of this practice; for he is not at liberty to write 
them or not, the movement of his hand not being directed, 
consciously at any rate, by his own will. 

But this danger seems too far away and too abstract to be 
seriously apprehended by those tempted to indulge in this 
most interesting inquiry. It seems to them that there is at 
least a great probability that their dear departed can com- 
municate with them, and that without employing a stranger as 
a medium. ‘‘ What harm can there be, then, in trying if this 
indeed be so?” they would say. “If there is any, we can leave 
off. at any time.” So they do try, and probably meet with 
some degree of success. 

They obtain, very soon it may be, what seem to them 
satisfactory “proofs of identity”; that is, they not only obtain 
communications which seem to come from some other spirit 
than their own, but there appears to them to be sufficient 
proof that they really come from the identical deceased person 
with whom they wish to communicate. 
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Before discussing these apparent proofs, however, let us see 
in what various forms these communications come; though the 
higher and more remarkable forms are seldom attained except 
after long practice, and with a medium of extraordinary power. 

The most common form of the communication is probably 
that by raps. A sound like a rap on the table or other article of 
furniture in the room is made in answer, for instance, to a ques- 
tion. If the question is one which can be answered by “ Yes’”’ 
or ‘‘No”’; of course one rap may be taken as meaning “ Yes,” 
two “‘No.” (It would appear that the spirit communicating 
can hear and understand the conversation by which these or 
other signs are agreed on, though it is only seldom that it can 
itself speak audibly.) Then, if a message is to be given, it 
may be spelled out by calling the letters of the alphabet, a 
rap being given when the desired one is reached. 

The form of communication is, of course, slow and cum- 
brous; that of automatic writing, which has been described, is 
much quicker and more convenient. | 

The next higher and more convincing form is that of 
‘‘direct’’ writing. In the automatic form, all except the medium 
have to trust to his honesty, except so far as the matter or the 
manner of the communication may vouch, for him. The matter 
in the first place; for it may contain facts which the medium 
could not in any ordinary way know, relating, for instance, to 
the earthly life and experience of the spirit supposed to be 
communicating. Or the manner; as, for instance, if the writing 
should be in some language with which the medium is not 
likely to be acquainted. 

But in the ‘‘direct” form, the writing appears on the 
paper without the use by the medium or any one else of any 
writing implement, and even without any contact on his part 
with the paper or slate on which the writing appears. Some- 
times the paper is taken up from the table by some invisible 
agency, and returned with the writing upon it; and it may be 
in such a fine hand that a magnifying glass is required to 
read it. 

* But the most common form of -this “ direct”’ writing is what 
is called “slate-writing.”. In this process a small piece of slate- 
pencil is usually placed between two slates, which are held by 
the medium and his visitor, or arranged in some way to make 
it impossible for the medium or any one else to write on them 
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in the ordinary way. The writing, however, appears on them, 
and while it is being done the piece of pencil is heard moving 
between the slates. These have frames, of course, so that there 
is room for the pencil to move between the surfaces. The 
writing is probably in answer to questions which are written 
on paper, and which the medium has no chance to examine, as 
the paper is folded, though he may hold it in his hand. This 
performance is sometimes carried through without all these pre- 
cautions, when the visitor is convinced of its genuineness, and 
if they are omitted, there is of course an opportunity for trick- 
ery; but there is no doubt that the phenomenon does on some 
occasions occur when they are taken, and even under still more 
extraordinary conditions than those just described. 

For instance, the present writer has been very credibly in- 
formed of the following experience. A gentleman desiring to 
obtain on the slates answers to questions which he had pre- 
pared, purchased a package of slates at a shop, where they 
were, of course, done up for him in the usual way. The ques- 
tions were on papers, which he carried in his pocket. 

On arriving at the residence of the medium, the latter met 
him and told him that he was sorry that they could have no 
experiment on that occasion, as he had arranged to go with his 
wife to the theatre that evening. But as she was not quite 
ready, he asked him to remain till she appeared, and have a 
chat. The package of slates was not opened, and the questions 
still remained in the visitor’s pocket. After a short while, the 
lady came in. The medium then asked, of course, to be ex- 
cused till some more convenient opportunity; but said that per- 
haps there might be something on the slates after all. On ar- 
riving at his home, the visitor found that they were well covered 
with writing, which was in appropriate answer to the naneene 
which he had prepared. 

Even more “direct” than this method of writing is the com- 
munication which is often made by spoken words. This, how- 
ever, may not be very evidential to those who only hear or 
read of it, and who are not disposed by other facts to believe 
in the genuineness of the phenomena. For, as has been ‘Te- 
marked, it is easy to dispose of evidence on this point by at- 
tributing it to ventriloquism, especially as this phenomenon is 
not one which can be called usual, or likely to occur at ama- 
teur seances. Still, if the evidence is carefully examined, we 
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think that it will be rather hard to retain the notion that it can 
be accounted for in this way. 

The very remarkable physical character of the occurrences, 
some of which have been briefly described in these articles, are 
probably the principal cause of the increasing conviction among 
scientific men that we have in them a sufficient proof. of the 
action of some forces which we have no power to exert, 
voluntarily at any rate, and which it is hardly reasonable to 
ascribe altogether to any latent or involuntary energy residing 
in ourselves. It seems impossible to explain them away, unless 
by one of the two following hypotheses. First, that the evi- 
dence for them is simply false; that those who claim to have 
witnessed them are simply lying. But this, of course, will not 
suffice for scientists who have personally witnessed them. The 
second way of disposing of them would be on the theory that 
they are mere delusions; that by hypnotism or telepathy, those 
who testify to seeing them, and even we ourselves, if we have 
had that experience, have been made to see things that do not 
really exist, or not to see things that do. In a slate-writing 
case like that just described, it might be urged that the medium 
really did open the package, and take the questions out of his 
visitor’s pocket, and write the answers to them in the ordinary 
way, replacing the questions afterward in his pocket, and doing 
up the package; meanwhile putting some charm or spell on his 
visitor to make him unaware of these proceedings. And it is 
alleged in support of this theory that certain Indian fakirs 
have in this way imposed on those who testify to having seen 
marvels worked by them; the proof of this being that the 
camera shows no ¢race of what was apparently being done. It 
is possible that such an effect on the spectators might be pro- 
duced by hypnotic or telepathic action; but it must be remem- 
bered that in their case the circumstances would be favorable 
for such action, as the spectator’s mind and gaze would be 
fascinated as it were by the expected performance. But in the 
slate-writing case just mentioned, no performance was expected ; 
the mental attitude of the visitor was simply nonchalant, and 
‘the conversation of an indifferent character; there was no strain 
on his mind in any way; his attention was not occupied by 
any one thing; he was in condition to notice all that might 
occur, and had a perfect and unbroken memory of the whole 
interview. 
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Also, this theory is much weakened by the fact that, re- 
cently, flash light photographs save been taken of levitations 
and materializations, at regular seances in Italy, and also, as 
has been noted, by Sir William Crookes in his own celebrated 
case. It may, of course, still be urged that in some way, un- 
known to us, an impression may be made by some occult force 
on a sensitive plate without the existence of anything to pro- 
duce it in the regular optical way. But, considering that the 
evidence of the plate agrees with that of the eyes, this explana- 
tion certainly comes near the vanishing point. And so of course 
does the “fake” photograph theory, in presence of the evidence 
of scientific men, among the most eminent in the world. 

We hardly need to say any more on this subject of the 
evidence given by the character of the phenomena, to their be- 
ing largely due to forces, not at the command of human be- 
ings, at any rate while in this life. That is to say, that no 
one can produce all the phenomena simply by his own will, or 
at his own choice; we have no force inherent in ourselves 
which we can consciously or intentionally exert to produce them 
except in the cases of fraud, which are usually discoverable 
without much difficulty. 

We must, then, either adopt the view that they are pro- 
duced either by some unconscious action of our own minds, 
which we cannot as yet thoroughly understand, or that they 
proceed from some energy outside of ourselves. The former 
hypothesis is called the “subliminal,” the latter the “ spiritis- 
tic,” theory. The latter again may be subdivided; the spirits 
acting may be believed to be departed human ones, or spirits 
of a nature entirely separate from our own Here we have 
really the whole field open to discussion as. the matter now 
stands; for the question as to the genuineness of the phenomena 
is practically closed in the affirmative. We must now, there- 
fore, proceed to discuss these theories just named. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














LOVE A-SOLDIERING. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


ZefE is a gentleman from the ground up, and as ten- 
m@ der-hearted as he is brave,’’ said Maguire, the 
old sergeant, as, from the guardhouse steps, he 
looked after the handsome officer with admiring 
eyes. 

Lieutenant Robert Barton, unconscious of this favorable 
judgment thus passed upon him, continued his way across the 
parade of Fort Sentry. The smallest and poorest of the houses 
in “ Officer’s Row” had recently been assigned to him, but 
with it he was more than content. For hither, a few weeks 
before, he had brought his young wife, Marian, and this, the 
first home of their married life, was as a paradise to both of 
them. 

Nevertheless, the lieutenant was out of favor with the War 
Department, and, consequently, at the post. For he had im- 
petuously married without the required permission of the mili- 
tary authorities, and only his previous good record, and the in- 
fluence of prominent friends, had saved him from court-martial. 

His companions-in-arms, the subalterns, indeed, covertly sym- 
pathized with him, but the older officers looked at him askance, 
and the impression gained ground that his advancement in the 
service would be slow. 

All this was keenly understood by pretty little Mrs. Barton, 
who struggled courageously against the sadness of isolation that 
menaced her, when she thought how many hundred miles dis- 
tant was the home of her girlhood. Robert always found her 
smiling and, when he was off duty, she sang about the house, 
joyous as a bird. : 

But often, when alone, she grieved over the knowledge that, 
in becoming Robert’s wife, she had unwittingly injured his 
chances of promotion; and, being devout, she daily prayed that 
in some way. her gallant husband might soon regain the popu- 
larity with his superior officers which he had recklessly cast away 
through love of her. 
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“There may be a brush with the Indians before long, and 
any officer who distinguishes himself will be honorably mentioned 
in the report sent to Washington,” the colonel’s wife remarked 
one day, speaking generally, but for her benefit. 

Marian was too newly “ married into the Army,” however, 
to think thus calmly of a skirmish between the troops and 
the ‘‘ Wards of the Nation.” She knew she would be miserably 
frightened were the call of ‘‘ Boots and Saddle” sounded, and 
the women of the post left to the protection of only a small 
garrison. 

Of late the red men had threatened trouble. They would 
not stay on the reservation, which was within a few miles of 
the post. 

‘We will force them back,” declared the colonel, and there- 
with ordered that any members of the tribe found wandering in 
the neighborhood should be brought to the post. 

One April day a reconnoitering party brought in a prisoner, 
not a chief, a young warrior, nor yet an Indian maiden; the 
captive was only a little papoose, who had been found astray 
on the up-land. 

The dark-skinned squaw-baby had not seen more than three 
of the bright, hot, Arizona summers, but she had the self-pos- 
session of a royal princess. During the long afternoon she sat 
on the step of the guardhouse, silent, stoical, resisting all at- 
tempts of the ladies of the post to make friends with her, yet 
nothing that went on escaped her black, bead-like eyes. 

Evening came, the shadows shut out the parade from her 
view, the-lights gleamed forth from the barracks and the officers’ 
quarters, the tired papoose was alone and forgotten. She was 
hungry and frightened at last, and there was no soft-voiced 
Indian mother to give her a bit of the maize bread baked in 
the embers of the fire before the tepee, to soothe her with 
totem tales of the frog who was a little man, the blue-jay, the 
chief of the fairies, the raven who is keeper of the fire. 

“Shining Eyes,” as the soldiers called her, broke down and 
sobbed as any white child would have done. 

‘But she was not deserted by all the world, as seemed to 
her lonely little heart. Some one remembered her. In fact, the 
thought of the squaw-baby had been in the mind of Mrs. Bar- 
ton all the afternoon. 

The sight of the tiny, pathetic figure on the guardhouse 
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steps had so appealed to her, that she put aside.all other work 
_and began to’ make a wonderful doll, such as she had been wont 
‘to fashion for her small sisters at home. It was only a pup- 
pet of cloth, but she painted the face with some skill, sacrificed 
a lock from her own brown hair for its braided tresses, and ars 
rayed it in a gorgeous frock of crimson silk. 

At dusk it was finished, and the young wife set off to com- 
fort the papoose. : 

“You poor baby,” she exclaimed, as she thrust her kind 
gift into the arms of the small waif. 

The papoose paused in her disconsolate wail; she could 
scarcely see the Paleface doll, but she knew it was something 
to be crooned over, as the Apache mothers in secret croon to 
their children. She forgot how lonely it was to be a little 
Indian girl, far away from her tribe, and did not shrink back 
when, presently, an officer coming along picked her up and 
carried her into his house, the lady who had sought her out 
walking by his side. Moreover, she was content to eat a supper 
of white bread with milk, and to be put to sleep on an im- 
provised cot, with the doll still clasped in her embrace. 

Several days passed, but the tribe sent no messengers to the 
post to treat for the return of the hostage. The colonel was per- 
plexed. He had kept the squaw-baby only to teach the Apaches 
a salutary lesson. They, manifestly, refused to learn it, al- 
though they were reported to love their ane unemotionally 
but with intensity. 

‘* Lieutenant Barton, you may carry the papoose back to her 
people,” said the commander at last. ‘Take four or five men 
with you and a white flag.” 

Tricked out in a gay-colored print frock, made by en s 
. deft fingers, and with the doll in her arms, “Shining Eyes” 
perturbably submitted to be swung up before the eutenant 0 on 
-his spirited broncho. 

Marian kissed the child, of whom she had grown fond. Then, 
as a sudden fear beset her, she cried out: 

‘Oh, Robert, if the Apaches should kill you!” 

The lieutenant laughed. 

‘The papoose is a better protection to me than a regiment 
of soldiers would be,’ he said gaily. 

A few minutes later he and his men were galloping across 
the mesa. 

VOL, LXXXV.—32 
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The Apaches were known to have established themselves in 
a canyon south of the post. As the lieutenant, riding ahead, 
entered the ravine an arrow whizzed past him. 

With a brave man’s instinct to protect the weak and help- 
less, as he drew his revolver from his belt, he, at the same 
time, folded his left arm about the papoose in a manner to 
shield her little body as much as possible. Perhaps, after all, 
she was not of much account to the tribe, being only a squaw- 
baby. But, dark-skinned savage though she was, he knew that, 
if a fight came, he would protect her life with his own. 

His endeavors to guard her from the winged missiles of 
death, that continued for some moments to follow him as he 
rode on, were soon observed’ by the keen eyes of the painted 
warriors lurking in ambush. They scorned the white flag, but 
the spectacle of a Paleface folding an Indian child to his breast 
awakened a new emotion in their passionate hearts. 

Springing out upon the trail, they broke into a wild yell 
that aroused the echoes of the canyon, and waved their arms 
in fierce gesticulation. 

At this moment the lieutenant’s men rode up. Every one 
of them had his revolver ready and glanced eagerly at the offi- 
cer for the signal to fire. 

The lieutenant did not give it. On the contrary, he dis- 
charged his own weapon in the air, and rode boldly forward 
into the midst of the Apaches. For he had divined that their 
demonstration, ominous as it appeared, was in reality friendly. 

When he reached them, they greeted the papoose with an- 
other yell, which, however, did not disturb the Sphinx-like 
calm of the tiny creature. ‘‘Shining Eyes” surveyed them 
with the same infantile dignity she had displayed when con- 
fronted with the strangeness of a civilized home. 

“The great chief at the fort is good; he has sent back the 
papoose that his soldiers found wandering on the plain,” called 
Lieutenant Barton, addressing the party. 

They did not understand him, but one of the braves came 
up; the officer lifted the papoose from the horse and gave her 
into the Indian’s care. Then he and his men returned to the 
post, 

No more would have been thought of the incident, were it 
not that a few days later a half-breed scout came in bringing 
wonderful news. When the squaw-baby was taken back to the 
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tribe the cloth doll and the gay calico frock created a sensa- 
tion, not only among the squaws but in the deliberations of 
the braves. 

“The great chief at the fort is not our enemy, since his 
soldiers have cared for a papoose, and a white woman has 
clothed it as with the plumage on the breast of ‘the little 
brother of the sunshine,’”* said the sachem, glancing around 
the circle of his warriors. ‘Shall we not live in peace with 
these strangers?” 

And so it was decided at the council fire. 

Thus it happened that, in consoling the sad little papoose 
and arraying the child in the bright pink frock, Marian had 
rendered an important service to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

When it became known at the post that the tribe had re- 
turned to the reservation, the colonel said to happy Mrs. Barton: 

“‘ Madame, your husband fulfilled his mission to the Apaches 
with discretion and courage. You may tell him I shall recom- 
mend him for promotion. As for yourself, if we could bestow 
decorations of honor upon our army ladies, and many indeed 
deserve them, you should have one of the first rank. By your 
kindness to the squaw-baby you undoubtedly averted an Indian 
up-rising, and saved the lives of many of our troops.” 

Marian’s eyes glistened with tears that were like a sun- 
shower, for a smile shone through them. ’ 

“If that is so, colonel,’’ she said archly, “then don’t you 
think the Commanding General of the Army can afford to 
pardon me for having, without leave, married an obscure sec- 
ond lieutenant, who, nevertheless, has proved himself a good 
soldier ?” egal 

* The humming bird. 
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BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


set UMAN nature is always baffling, yet in a sense 

monotonous in its ways. The human nature that 

is expressed in Socialism is hateful toward the 

human nature that opposes Socialism, Some men 

NN s9 naturally in their circumstances favor Socialism, 

ais shies naturally in their circumstances oppose it; and the 

two classes, obeying identical instincts, dislike each other. The 

dividing factors seem to be situation and self-interest. Many 

curious things. are to be found in studying the question frum 
this standpoint. 

Socialists are hopelessly divided among themselves, but con- 
servatives also are divided. It is claimed that Socialists can- 
not tell us how their plan of social reconstruction will work out, 
but we conservatives can scarcely foretell how the rate bill or 
pure food law will develop. It is claimed that Socialist leaders 
are dishonest, but how many candidates for canonization do the 
conservative leaders furnish. It is said that Socialists do not 
understand their own philosophy; but one may ask if Ameri- 
cans understand theirs any better. It is claimed that Socialism 
.is dogmatic and intolerant, yet a history of human intolerance 
would mention conservative ten times as often as Socialist. 
Hence, it would appear that one should discriminate in speak- 
ing against Socialism. One might make a list of common traits 
of human nature; note the inconsistencies, limitations, failings 
common to men, classes, and parties, inevitable in social inter- 
course, and strike out of one’s indictment of Socialism every 
‘trait which is found, as well, among conservatives of whatsoever 
kind. Such qualities as are due to human nature generally 
should be credited to it and not to Socialism. This one prin- 
ciple alone, it honestly applied, would shrink considerably the 

*In this. exposition of Socialism, no effort is made to express feeling againstit. If a 
system advances by its attractive rather than by its unattractive features, it may sometimes 
serve a purpose to see it as itis favorably seen. The worst that is said against Socialism is un- 


doubtedly true to some degree, but it may be well to remember that that is not stating the 
whole case as the Socialist sees it. 
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literature of opposition to the movement, and, no doubt, 
strengthen conservatism thereby. 

Then, too, the conservative appears to be more patient of 
failure, as it exists in his favorite social order, than of the fail- 
ure that he forcefully predicts for Socialism. He says that So- 
cialism threatens personal liberty, without having inquired how 
far liberty is now enjoyed. The conservative claims that So- 
cialism threatens the home, yet sixty years ago Marx claimed 
that capitalism would do it, and to-day the Socialist press shows 
how capitalism is doing it. Hence, we require a broad view 
of method if we would meet the situation wisely. 

Socialism is what it is because conditions are as they are. 
It is a reaction as definite in proportions and fixed in its laws 
as any other great movement that history has seen. That it 
misunderstands itself, falsely interprets relations to great tradi- 
tional institutions, errs in analysis, blunders in emphasis, and 
loses the sense of established facts, does not reduce its vitality, 
though it adds to its confusion; does not assure its downfall, 
though it increases opposition. We ought to look behind our 
institutions into conditions, beneath phenomena to forces, past 
claims and phrases and illusory hopes to measured statements 
of carefully ascertained facts, before sitting in judgment. If we 
study the processes of mind and feeling, the contrasts from 
which men recoil and the instinct for self-realization that they 
obey, we find mighty power back of Socialism and independ- 
ent of Socialists and their mistakes. If we look into our tradi- 
tional standards of moral judgment, and inspect the sanctions 
which we attach to transitory aspects of permanently true prin- 
ciples, we may soon learn to question the wisdom of some of 
the attitudes taken in opposition to the movement and be led 
to greater care. : 

The Church has entered the conflict as the avowed enemy 
of Socialism. Our colleges teach against it; we lecture and 
. write, preach and publish, against it. We-have abundant offi- 
cial pronouncements against it, and an anxious, capitalistic 
world looks to the Church, nervous with gratitude for the an- 
ticipated setback that Catholicism is: to give to Socialism. 
Meantime, we hear complaint on every side that Christianity 
is losing vigor and Socialism is gaining it. Our tens of thou- 
sands of Christian ministers, Catholic and non-Catholic, trained 
leaders, specialists, writers, thinkers, should be able to protect 
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the masses against the dangers of Socialism; yet we are not 
cheered by any reports of notable diminution in socialistic zeal 
or numbers. The movement, in the hands of untrained leaders, 
enjoying no prestige but that of social degradation, with no 
equipment but experience and native feeling, makes headway 
that should cause thoughtful people to reflect. Do we misun- 
derstand the times or our message? Is the natural constitu- 
tion of society preparing for changes that we misunderstand ? 
Is the force in the whole Socialist movement making for pro- 
gress or for danger? No hasty answer can meet the questions, 
yet our campaign toward Socialism should be guided by those 
only who can make answer safely to them. 

There is much in a reputation. Socialism has a bad name 
and hence many have presumptions against it. One not a So- 
cialist, if he speak tolerantly of it, is asked if he be a Social- 
ist. Popular usage, speaking as it always does with but limited 
vocabulary, has no middle term between. Socialist and individ- 
ualist. Yet the majority of thoughtful, fair-minded men actual- 
ly stand in that unnamed zone. In order to assist the reader 
to understand, objectively, the situation, an effort is made in 
these pages to offer a brief description of Socialism without 
using the term. The thoughts presented in preceding issues of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD are employed to describe the condi- 
tions out of which the movement arises, and the aims which, 
by direct reaction in the circumstances, are found throughout 
the movement and belong to its essential constitution. 


I, 


It is alleged with much warrant, if not complete proof, that 
the economic motive is practically supreme in modern life; that 
the aggressive, selfish desire to accumulate, hold, dispose of 
property, is practically universal; that in the competitive strug- 
gle for it, the strong few succeed and the weak many fail ; 
that the nature, motives, and sanctions of property are very 
much misunderstood, and society is threatened with disintegra- 
tion. It is further believed that the strong few dominate in 
society and that their interests, and not those of the people at 
large, are supreme. That these views are merged into one im- 
pression, and that that impression is very widespread, is not to 
be denied. It is well to recall that the question is one of im- 
pression, not of statistics; of personal experience, not of ab- 
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stract truth; of a process going on in minds and hearts, as 
well as of formal teaching. 

The natural function of wealth, of goods or things, such as 
grain, leather, cotton, wool, or lumber, is to sustain man’s 
physical being and enable him to strive for higher development. 
As his needs recur from day to day, the impulse to accumu- 
late appears natural where, at least, some uncertainty of supply 
is found. A father may naturally desire to accumulate things 
for his children, for his own old age, or to protect himself 
against illness. But, as was noted in a former article, many 
natural obstacles effectively hinder accumulation when things 
themselves must be stored. Difficulties of space, of preserva- 
tion, of watching, practically forbid storing in any great quan- 
tities. But men changed all this when money was invented to 
represent things and made a revolution when credits replaced 
money. Wealth in the form of income-earning credits may be 
held with ease indefinitely. It increases of itself, allows leisure 
or idleness, confers distinction and power, and becomes su- 
premely desirable for reasons nearly all of which are foreign 
to the natural function of wealth itself. The intensity of this 
desire is not uniform among men, as is often erroneously sup- 
posed. The social valuation of wealth, as a social fact and tra- 
dition, acts selectively on the race and stimulates the strong, 
draws them together and places power in their hands. Where 
the desire to accumulate is found to be intense in an individ- 
ual, it is a curious blend of love of luxury, desire for power, 
for action, family affection, love of struggle, social valuations, 
inherited instinct. It is all possible, because of the evolution 
in the forms of property, and it would be impossible if prop-. 
erty were made to revert to natural form and function. 

If now the strong few, mighty in desire for wealth and re- 
sourceful in struggle, foreseeing, vigilant, secure it in great 
quantities, and the weak many fail of success, it is quite natural 
that these latter, when entrusted with vote and enjoying free- 
dom of speech, would think and feel about the contrast. What 
is more logical, then, than that the weak many should find 
leaders and thinkers who would advise changes in organization 
of property in order to.satisfy each one’s natural desire for it. 
And a very natural thing is to try to force property back to 
its natura] form. Thus one might propose that all credit forms 
be abolished. 
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In this way, all desirability of property due to its credit 
forms ceases. When it is desired less intensely, its utility for 
life is unaffected and the weaker ones may have better chance 
of sharing in it. Again, it might be proposed to abolish money 
symbols and drive wealth back to its natural forms, so that 
one who wished to accumulate wealth would be compelled. to 
store things and guard them. By thus restoring all natural ob- 
stacles to accumulation, one might reduce the desire for it, and 
make possible to every one the possession of such real wealth 
as the average purposes of life make necessary. Wealth might 
thus be restored to its natural function and form, its desirabil- 
ity being reduced and its diffusion secured. Under such con- 
ditions, it might appear as ridiculous to store great quantities 
of things as it now appears warranted and wise to own great 
sums of credits. : 

If, by some such process, property were revolutionized, and 
one might possess only things or claims to things, a number 
of accessory measures might follow to round out the situation. 
Society might own and control all production; it might require 
that there be no idlers, no waste of labor in uselessly multi- 
plied forms of industry. It might make one’s actual labor the 
basis of one’s property, and, by removing incentive to. accumu- 
late, make general the desire to earn. If this were brought 
about, it seems reasonable to suppose that the economic motive 
would drop to its proper place in life; that property would 
settle back to its natural function and, serving only natural 
physical uses, take on a social valuation proportioned to them. 
-If property could not earn, persons would be compelled to do 
so. If these aimed only to supply reasonable physical and so- 
cial needs, the intense desire to accumulate could not endure. 
If it were reduced, and individuals earned co-operatively in- 
stead of competitively, it is scarcely probable that the strong 
and the weak would be at war as we now see them. 

It is believed, by those who advocate such changes in prop- 
erty, that through them, individual and society might be re- 
stored to orderly living. By reducing the intensity of desire 
for wealth in the individual, one allows opportunity for nobler 
aims and larger purpose. By hindering accumulation and the 
hope and uses of it, one prevents wealth, selfishly owned, from 
controlling law and court and public opinion. 

It. may be well to repeat that, in thus describing what 
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might be done, the matter is one of impression, not of statistics; 
of belief rather than of proof. There are many millions in the 
world to-day, and among them men of highest powers, who 
believe in and advocate just such a revolution in the forms of 
property, with a view to affect life, both individual and social, 
in the manner described. 

It may not be wise to say, flippantly, that the plan is silly. 
Surely the aim and struggle, through long years, of the Church 
to suppress usury, and her constitutional dislike of interest, 
were neither injudicious nor silly; on the contrary, they were 
humane and Christian to an extraordinary degree. Nearly every 
experience of earning and of property, met to-day by the mil- 
lions and millions of wage and salary earners, is exactly what 
they would experience if the changes described were to take 
place. For they own no credits, they earn all that they have 
and consume it in living, and property in their lives serves only 
the natural functions of wealth in giving support and comfort 
to life. Rives 

Whether or not industry would collapse, genius would sulk, 
and mediocrity reign, is of course a question. Such changes are 
advocated, believed in, and defended, and the deeper forces at 
work in society appear to act favorably to them on the whole. 
The present psychology of property is, in fact, unchristian, un- 
brotherly, disorganizing. It is in conflict with ideals, beliefs, 
self-estimate, shared by the masses. The facts of property have 
associated the strong together and herded the weak together. 
These latter, having in common their humanity and sins and 
defeats, as well as their aspirations and class power, are in a 
process of revolution of psychology. Out of their experience 
of life they are constructing a new philosophy of property, a 
new view of life, and promise of progress seems to be with 
them. 

In much that they say and do, they are rough.’ The surgeon 
often finds many complications due to adhesions when he oper- 
ates, and his skill and patience are needed to detach them, to 
do his work carefully and do no harm. Thus property, as we 
know it, has many adhesions to family, to Church, to law, to 
justice, and hence it is not strange that the sociological surgeon, 
who wishes to operate and remove it, too often lacerates other 
tissues, and threatens the social order. But this danger is: due 
to the lack of skill. It does not show that an operation is ill- 
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advised, or that society can recover without one; nor does it 
show that poultices and bandages and tonics, like pure food 
laws and rate bills and Jectures on character, promise a cure. 


II. 


The situation may be studied from a different standpoint, 
though one comes to the same conclusion. 

Society is society through unity of fundamental purpose, 
common acceptance of fundamental principles, and reverent be- 
lief in recognized ideals. These moral foundations may not be 
impaired without direct danger to the dearest interests of life. 
Differences on the surface work no important harm, while they 
undoubtedly contribute greatly to development and to enlight- 
ened policies. Society can stand anything but disintegration. 
A process of varied disintegration has actually set in in. mod- 
ern life, and it threatens the stability of our institutions. It is 
a slow working process, if viewed at close range, but a cen- 
tury is a short time in a nation’s career. Many alarmists write 
and speak; one meets men who believe that a revolution is 
impending. Ignoring such accidents of exaggeration, one may 
see the process at work without guessing whether great changes 
will come in twenty or in seventy years. The disintegration 
found is due, it is claimed in last analysis, to the psychology 
and organization of property; hence many hope that the revo- 
lution in property already hinted: at promises to restore unity 
of purpose and principle and ideal to society. 

Given natural differences in human nature, high sccial valu- 
ation of wealth, competitive struggle for it, the strong will ac- 
quire property and the weak will fail. Society tends to split 
into strong and weak classes. Though we find a great middle 
class actually, the processes at work tend to break it up and . 
throw some of its members to the strong, many of them to the 
weak. To-day this tendency of society to split is generally ob- 
served. In parlors, clubs, pulpits, schools, the issues are dis- 
cussed. Every day one is called upon to declare one’s sym- 
pathy with the one or the other class. One may scarcely re- 
main indifferent to the conflict. Traces of it appear in politics, 
in religion, in school and university, in social intercourse. 
Now, out of this division, we tend to construct two distinct 
societies, as much unlike each other as Turk and Chinaman, 
and they attempt to live under common institutions. Disraeli, 
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writing in 1845, in Sybil: A Tale of Two Nations (the rich 
and the poor in England), represents one of the characters 
speaking in this manner of the two nations. Between them 
“there is no intercourse and no sympathy; who are as igno- 
rant of each other’s habits, thoughts, and feelings, as if they 
were dwellers in different zones or inhabitants of different 
planets; who are formed by a different breeding, are fed by a 
different food, are ordered by different manners, and not gov- 
erned by the same laws.” Sixty years of material progress, the 
most rapid and dazzling in the world’s history, have left the 
condition practically unchanged. A review of the results of 
this division is instructive, since the strong and the weak tend 
to develop a morality and an immorality peculiar to each. 

The strong uphold institutions because of what they have 
accomplished; the weak condemn them because of what they 
have failed to do. The strong assume that all may succeed, 
and they condemn the weak as personally responsible for fail- 
ure, or console them by claiming that they, the weak, have all 
that they deserve. The weak blame the system for their fail- 
ure, hold themselves blameless, and charge the strong with in- 
iquity. 

The strong appeal to the civil law as their social standard 
of right and wrong; while the weak go behind actual laws to 
ethical principles to justify discontent with law and desire to 
change it.. The strong refuse to trust the weak, and the weak 
lose confidence in law, lawmaker, and court. The strong tend 
to accept supply and demand as the one standard of social 
justice; while the weak repudiate it with all possible energy, 
and aim to establish a humanized standard proportioned to the 
dignity of manhood. 

The strong are individualistic in their philosophy of life wi 
institutions, believers in personal responsibility, in an aggres- 
sive individualism, while the weak repudiate individualism, be- 
lieve in individual weakness as a fact, class organization as a 
necessity, collective thought, feeling, and action as a policy. 

The psychology of the two classess shows irreconcilable dif- 
ferences: antagonism of interest, refusal of confidence, different 
standards, opposed social philosophy. The moral foundations 
of society are threatened. The strorlg owe their strength to es- 
tablishment, to the natural inertia of institutions, to personal abil- 
‘ity, to property, but they are the relatively few in numbers. 
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The weak are the overwhelming majority on the whole, but as 
a mass they are disorganized, unwieldy. Yet they are coming 
to a consciousness of their strength. 


“Our blindness is our strength, 
And we are millions, millions, millions strong.” 
“We are the final conquerors. Hurl your bolts, 
We are eternal and invincible. 
The sharpest swords against our dullness turn, 
And, by our dumbness, speech is overborne.” 


By vocabulary, by mental and emotional attitudes, by in- 
terests, by standards, by principles, by philosophy of life, the 
strong and the weak are separated. The spirit of dislike is in- 
tensified by the circumstances of life which throw strong and 
weak together in daily contact. They are crowded into cities, 
associated in industries, meeting many times daily ; and this con- 
stant necessary association tends to reinforce opposition and 
dislike. 

Many agencies aim to foster the common point of view on 
which strong and weak ought to be united. Our statesmen try 
to cherish common love of political institutions, to draw strong 
and weak together in reverent regard for law, authority, and 
democracy; our schools attempt to show us the equalities of 
citizenship, the identity of interest in life that should unite us; 
our Christian churches teach zealously the substantial brother- 
hood of man beneath all differences of strength and weakness, 
and appeal for patient toleration of accidental inequalities which 
may not be righted except beyond; our philanthropists, char- 
ity workers, and public spirited men with social conscience, in- 
fluenced by a universal point of view, work among the wreckage 
of the weak, and attempt to alleviate suffering. But not all of 
these agencies united:can, it seems, hope to temper the stand- 
ards of the strong to those of the' weak, or lead the weak to 
trust and love the strong. Not all among the strong agree in 
their views; not all among the week agree in theirs. Sym- 
pathy for the other camp is found here and there in each. 
But the two systems, as systems, stand, and by them society 
is threatened with disintegration. Where classes have not a 
common standard of justice, confidence in law and leaders, deep 
reverence for their institutions which remain strong and en- 
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during amidst all of the secondary differences of life, but little 
may be hoped for. 


III. 


Those whose feeling and belief lead them to see the social 
question as it has been outlined, tend to unite in their plan of 
reform. They believe that the disintegration referred to is the 
result of a few primary factors, and in their proposals they aim 
to work directly against these. Mentioned unsystematically, 
some of the aims of these reformers are the following: abolition 
of all forms of interest-bearing credits, such as stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, so that all, who now live by interest or profits alone, 
are compelled to seek livelihood in some other manner; aboli- 
tion of money, by removing the need of it, substituting a stand- 
ard of exchange and value which men may obtain by their 
own labor; so that all, who now make their living in and by 
finance, shall be compelled to do so by labor. 

Thus, it is thought there would be no wealth but things, and 
wealth could do nothing but support life; there would be no in- 
come except from personal labor, directly or indirectly related to 
actual production. Although one might still accumulate, through 
gift or inheritance or by saving, the difficulties in the way 
would be deterrent and practically all motive to accumulate 
would cease to exist. 

It is believed, by those who favor this plan, that the pas- 
sion for accumulation would die away; that the economic mo- 
tive would be diminished to its true place in life; that men 
would be content with reasonable comfort, and the energy, time, 
genius, now given to unnatural accumulation of riches, might be 
turned to nobler uses. This result might be brought about, it 
is thought, by having society take over the economic function 
of production; it might own, operate, and govern all industry. 
All citizens would then work for society, receiving, in return 
for labor, checks or symbols showing the value of their work. 
With these checks, which would replace money, one might pur- 
chase from society any and all kinds of things. There are no 
competing producers, society alone is producer; there are no com- 
peting merchants, society distributes things; there is no profit 
motive anywhere, things are made to be used directly. 

It is thought, by those who favor such reforms, that society 
can be reunited-into one moral and social harmony; that one 
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standard of justice, of right and wrong, may be established ;' that 
one all-embracing social philosophy may be accepted. It is 
promised, with an assurance that is quite as attractive as it is 
unconvincing, that there will be no strong, no weak in such 
conditions; that no difference of material interest can result in 
class formation and no class antagonism can estrange men; that 
brotherhood -and unity and co-operation may enable men to 
understand one another; understanding, to trust one another; 
and trusting, to love and serve one another. 

These proposals of reform, simple enough in statement, in- 
volve complications of a very far-reaching nature. They im- 
ply a sweeping revolution in life and institutions; they involve 
a complete transformation in human motives and views; they 
confuse hopelessly any one who attempts to understand, in de- 
tail, just what they mean; they who hope for success through 
them, turn their backs on human experience and show a faith in 
human nature that is scarcely warranted by its history. We call . 
the proposals dreams, futile hopes, impossibilities, and yet many 
millions, and among the millions many of great capacity, and 
among these, men of highest mental power and insight, believe 
in them, work and sacrifice for them. 


IV. 


The proposals alluded to, combined, into one system, belong 
to what is called Socialism. It is to be expected that any 
movement which disturbs the settled psychology and accepted 
ethics of heretofore dominant civilization, will act confusedly, 
will confound issues and misunderstand relations. But while it 
does all this, and Socialists are guilty to the last degree, the 
mistakes do not change the vital force of the movement, nor 
diminish its actual prospects. There is a “ fellowship of error,’” 
a “coherence of doubt,”’ as there is a fixed psychology of re- 
volt. There are a dozen rebellious impulses in society; human 
nature is always evading discipline. Some seek to. escape be- 
lief in God in a civilization which has believed in God; some 
seek to escape the discipline that family and monogamic mar- 
riage impose; some seek to escape the domination of govern- 
ment ; some seek a radical change in property in a civilization 
which is based on property. What wonder that atheist glances 
slyly at Socialist and that they make up to each other; what 
wonder that free love looks hopefully to Socialism and they 
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join issues at times. Or again, once a mind is given to revolt, 
it is apt to extend its rebellion, and quite naturally a Social- 
ist may drift to atheism and to free love. 

But with all these complex relations, which are not by any 
means easy to explain, it remains simply true that the essential 
meaning of Socialism is not found in them; that a statement of 
Socialism may be made accurately, leaving intact belief in God, 
in home, in marriage. And this is the seductive type; in it 
lies danger. To the economist and the psychologist we must 
turn for their judgment of Socialism’s analysis of social prob- 
lems and of its proposed remedies. To the theologian and the 
philosopher we must look for the principles of justice, which, 
guiding all social change, ought to direct our judgment here, 
discriminating always between the permanently true principle 
and the modifiable applications of it. If these trusted leaders 
tell us that in the essential intention and plan of Socialism there 
be iniquity, disaster, and theft, then our opposition to it should 
be increased tenfold. If, however, they tell us that, theoretical- 
ly, Socialism is merely one scheme of legal economic social or- 
ganization, consistent with the principle of private property, with 
home, church, government, and order, then we must be the first 
to do justice to those who advocate it, and take care to make 
no mistake in what we claim against it. A brief review of 
attitudes toward Socialism will be offered in an article to follow. 











VACATION WITH THE MICMACS. 


BY WILLIAM T. RUSSELL. 


RO camp in a territory marked unexplored on the 
map of Newfoundland—with Indians as guides— 
such was our call from the wild; and we heark- 
ened to the call. 

: : After arriving at North Sydney, Cape Breton 
Island, we embarked on the trim little steamer Bruce, com- 
manded by Captain Delaney, as genial and whole-souled a cap- 
tain as ever walked a deck, We always look forward to meet- 
ing Captain Delaney as one of the well-earned pleasures of the 
long journey. He is a prince among seamen and is regarded 
by them as such. He informed us on our first trip with him 
that Newfoundland was ‘‘a land of cod, dogs, fogs, and Irish- 
men.” 

Evidences of cod are to be found everywhere. One might 
say, speaking at least of Western Newfoundland, that every 
man, woman, and child is engaged in the cod fisheries. With- 
out the cod this part of the island would be obliged to go out 
of business. Of dogs one sees but few. We were told that 
the breed is almost extinct in Newfoundland, but our travels 
took us only to the less populous western coast. Of fogs one 
has but little experience after landing. They encircle the island, 
but when one enters the little bays the heavy, impenetrable 
curtain of fog is left behind and one goes into a land of sun- 
shine, green hills, and beautiful lakes. Of Irishmen there are 
many, both green and orange, and they seldom blend. There 
are also Englishmen, Scotchmen (those we met were all Catho- 
lics), Frenchmen, and Canadians. 

I should describe Newfoundland as a land of rugged gran- 
deur and of warmest hospitality. The word ‘‘stranger” seems 
hardly to have a meaning among the great-hearted children of 
Newfoundland. 

After arriving at Port aux Basques, we found that our 
steamer, the Glencoe, would not sail before evening, so we got 
out our rods and started off, hoping to get some trout. We 
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were disappointed. Our stream was evidently ill-chosen, for as 
we wearily trudged homeward along the railroad track we heard 
arumbling behind us, and there loomed up the laughing, happy 
face of Captain Delaney. He was pushing a hand-car, on 
which we soon descried a well-filled basket of trout. We gladly 
accepted his invitation to jump on, and were soon at Port aux 
Basques again. The kind welcome at the home of Mr. Delaney 
(a nephew of the Captain), whose good wife set out for us a 
supper of fresh cod and homemade preserves, soon made us 
forget our disappointment in fishing. After saying night-prayers 
for the Catholics who gathered in their little chapel on the 
hill, we took the steamer for Pushthrough.. 

Along the southern coast of Newfoundland from Port aux 
Basques, the scenery is of wild magnificence; bare, perpendicu- 
lar rocks rise sheer out of the water three hundred feet or 
more, and tiny villages huddle for shelter under forbidding 
cliffs in the little coves which indent the rock-bound coast. 
For two days we steamed along the coast, stopping on the 
way at these small hamlets; the inhabitants, whose isolated 
lives call forth the daily exercise of a courage truly. heroic, al- 
ways flocked to the wharf to witness the incoming of the steamer 
—the fortnightly event in their uneventful existence. 

At length we approached, about nine in the evening, the 
place of our destination. After winding around shadowy islands, 
where all is darkness save for the stars which shine so brilliant- 
ly in the clear northern sky, through tortuous passages wherein 
the steamer seems at times on the point of running her nose 
against some rocky headland—its ebon mass dimly outlined 
against the star-strewn sky—we at length sighted afar off a 
faint light on the shore indicating our landing place, well-named 
Pushthrough. 

We had arranged to have two Indian guides meet us here 
to conduct us to their village abéut’ thirty miles up the river, 
but the wind had prevented them from keeping their engage- 
ment. Whilst awaiting their arrival, there was little in Push- 
through to make a night there particularly exciting or enter- 
taining. No streets, no lamps, no open stores, not even a po- 
liceman—which latter luxury is unknown in Western Newfound- 
land. The houses in Pushthrough are scattered without any 
regard for order, placed, in fact, wherever the rocks permit a 
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sufficient space for the laying of a foundation. But the inhos- 
pitable rocks of Newfoundland have nurtured a people whose 
kindly -hospitality is not to be surpassed. 

About midnight the wharfinger of the place informed us 
that a young man was going up the river in his schooner, and 
it we so desired we might accompany him, At I A. M. we 
tumbled our baggage into the little two-master, and half an 
hour later tumbled ourselves into the hold, and unrolling our 
blankets on the cobble-stone ballast we were soon fast asleep. 
The next day at noon, after a delightful sail up the river, we 
arrived at Bay d’Espoir—pronounced by the “livyeres” (live 
heres) Bay Despair. 

The village of the Micmacs. sighted, we sent a dory ashore 
and the Indians who were expecting us gave us a salute with 
their guns, and before the chapel, crowning the summit of a 
little hill overlooking the village, they ran up the priest’s flag, 
a red cross on a white field. We were soon ashore greeting 
the Chief and his family of ninety souls, and being paraded up 
to their chapel, of which they are as proud as is a verger of 
his great English cathedral. Their welcome was very simple, 
yet one whose genuineness could not be doubted. 

Naturally very reticent, they seldom spoke except to an- 
swer questions, until we became on more intimate terms with 
them. Their houses are small wooden ones, two rooms deep 
with a garret. -In winter they hunt the bear, caribou, fox, and 
lynx—selling the skins to the traders who visit them in the 
spring. Sometimes they are engaged in wood-cutting for the 
mills. Saw mills are to be found along the shores of most of 
the rivers of Newfoundland. The timber is not of large growth 
generally, but it is ground into wood pulp for cheap paper and 
other commercial purposes. 

These Indians live as one large family under their chief, 
who is elected for life, and who is also their judge, magis- 
trate, and fatherly adviser. If a young couple contemplate 
marriage, they hie them to the Chief to talk it over, following 
whatever advice he may give them. In all his dealings with 
those in his care he is guided by the pastor, Father Adams, a 
fine type of the unselfish, discreet, and fatherly priest.. There 
is no jail or lock-up of any kind here, and none is needed. 
These people of the wilderness are, in truth, children of a 
larger growth—their simplicity being, in fact, almost oppressive. 
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We had been warned not to say anything in jest, as they would 
be likely to accept it in downright earnest. The yea and nay 
of the Gospel is. a living principle with them. They speak and 
write their own language and English. 

During the Mass, led by the Chief, they chanted in plaintive 
tones, suggestive of Gregorian music, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo; 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, in their own tongue, the characters of 
which resemble somewhat the hieroglyphics of Egyptian monu- 
ments. Their books were printed at Leipzig. They have no 
school teacher and I asked Nuel (William) how they learned 
their language. He told me that at night, when all are gath- 
ered around the fire at home, the fathers teach their children 
by object lessons, giving them several words and pointing out 
the things they represent. The following day, at home or a- 
field, the young people repeat the words while they work, and 
when night returns they are expected to know well the lesson 
of the day before, Writing, both English and Indian, is taught 
in the same manner. 

Their English is very quaint—for instance, they do not use 
the objective of the personal pronoun. 

‘William, shall we start now ?” 

**TIt’s all the same to we, Fadder.” 

“Ts this a difficult path?” 

“It’s easy to I, Fadder.” 

Among these good people the title ‘‘Skipper’’ corresponds 
to that of “Colonel” in the Southern States. It is related of 
Mgr. Sears that on one occasion he visited a village where a 
priest had: hot been for some time, and one of the women go- 
ing to him asked: ‘‘ Skipper Sears, have you brought your tools 
to baptize a baby for I?” : 

Nothing will show their simplicity better than a. custom re- 
garding confession. The men speak English, but some of the 
women do not, so to accommodate these latter there is an 
official interpreter—an elderly woman of the tribe—who accom- 
panies the women ignorant of English to the confessional or 
altar-rail, where the priest awaits them. The confession is then 
made to this interpreter, who repeats it to the priest. The 
people are taught, of course, that this method is not obligatory, 
but they ptefer it; and the interpreter understands that she is 
bound to the same law of. secrecy as the priest. Let me as- 
sure those who are shocked or horrified at this, that these con- 
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fessions could be made before the whole congregation without 
a blush. These are souls such as our Lord referred to when 
he said: “‘ Unless ye become as little children, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is needless to say that the men are strong and sinewy, 
their lives making them athletes, of which fact we had many 
practical illustrations in the trips made with them. They, of 
course, carried most of the baggage, such as cooking utensils, 
tents, etc, and when we came to rivers too deep to wade, 
they took us across on their backs. Father being a light 
' weight, our guides disdained to unload before shouldering him, 
so he went over perched on top of their packs, but mine was 
the mortification of seeing them discard all baggage before 
tackling me. 

An eight mile jaunt one day brought me to the painful 
realization of my deficiencies as a traveler. For the first two 
miles we went through a tangled forest up hill. One of the 
Indians went ahead to blaze the trail—we following later; and 
after our way through this tangled, obstinate undergrowth and 
overgrowth, we emerged upon a plateau free from trees, but 
which, for about four miles, was a marsh. At every step our 
feet went down at least four inches, and every step was like 
pulling at a sucker. How glad I was when we came to a halt 
may be imagined, but our Indians, instead of resting, gambolled 
around making balls of moss, with which they pelted one an- 
other, or busied themselves gathering berries for us. The bake- 
apple, a yellow berry resembling the raspberry, abounds on the 
mountains. 

“Do you never get tired?” I asked. 

**Oh, Fadder,” they answered, “this is nothing to we. In 
winter we travel thirty-four miles, with 180 pounds of deer 
meat on our backs.” 

During the last two miles downhill to the river, through 
beautiful ferns and ugly firs, I had to lift first one leg and 
then the other over the fallen trees along the way. But it was 
glorious to strip off when we reached the river and plunge into 
the cool, clear stream. Stretched out on one’s back in the tent, 
with a full pipe to puff, life seemed well worth living. 

The priests of Western and Northern Newfoundland have 
no easy life, as a sick call often means a week of roughing it. 
When we arrived at Pushthrough a doctor got off with us, his 
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experience illustrating the labors of the priest. He was on a 
sick call, and had come ten miles by steamer to Pushthrough, 
to find there awaiting him a boat with two men. It was then 
10 P. M. and he informed us that they would row up-stream 
all night, arriving at his patient’s house about ten the next 
morning. This, however, is not considered unusual; it is, in 
fact, what the priest must look for at any time. 

One dark night, when traveling by train, we descried, about 
a hundred feet from the track, ensconced in the thick under- 
growth, a dimly lighted tent. On inquiry we found it was 
the Mass tent of our good friend, Mgr. Sears. He carries his 
tent from place to place, gathers his little flock around him, 
hears their confessions, and offers the Holy Sacrifice. He has, 
however, several mission chapels in different parts of his exten- 
sive parish, and at Bay of Islands there is a commodious church 
and his home. It was he who first taught us the meaning of 
that expressive phrase ‘‘ Newfoundland hospitality.” 

At Grand Codray lives Mgr. W. J. Browne, the Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the diocese. Our introduction to him was brief—and 
then his home was ours. For hours we delighted to listen to 
the stories he told us of. missionary life in Newfoundland. He 
is now somewhat broken in health, but the invigorating life he 
has led, together with his genial disposition, give him a ruddy 
complexion and jaunty air which belie the opinions of his phy- 
 sicians. 

While at Mgr. Browne’s house we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Father McNeill, the bishop’s nephew and chancellor. He 
looks like a man born for the rough mission field of Newfound- 
land. Full of apostolic zeal, his physical frame seems to have 
been built to endure all that his energetic spirit constantly de- 
mands of it. He told us of an interesting experience the 
bishop had had shortly before our arrival. 

Bishop McNeill, of St. George’s Bay, received a call on 
Wednesday of. Holy Week, and as the priest on the mission 
was away on another call, the bishop took the train which hap- 
pened to pass that evening. The train always “ happens”’ in 
Newfoundland—the express being never more than forty-eight 
hours late; you pitch your tent beside the track and wait; the 
engineer sees you and stops. 

The bishop, after attending the sick man, touni no train to 
take him back to St. George’s to bless the oils the next morn- 
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ing—Holy Thursday—but finding a hand-car he pushed it all 
night, arriving in the morning in time to pontificate. In New- 
foundland no tortuous interpretation is needed to understand 
the Apostle’s words: “If a man desire the Qffice of a bishop, 
he desireth a good thing.” 

For one who wishes to rough it in vacation, Newfoundland 
presents many unrivalled attractions. The scenery along the 
Humber, for instance, would be difficult to surpass by any in 
the Eastern part of North America. After leaving the Bay of 
Islands, the train winds its way along the bank of this river 
for about thirty miles through almost virgin forest. High, per- 
pendicular cliffs rear their bold fronts from the very river banks, 
as if to stay the desecrating advance of man at the very door of 
nature’s hallowed sanctuary. The clear, saffron-colored waters 
of the Humber move on, now with a majestic, noiseless force, 
now sweeping with an irresistible on-rush over shallow ledges, 
now plunging in wanton, unrestrained recklessness adown the 
falls. No boat-houses, no sign of man, appear along its banks 
to mar the scene. It is nature inviolate. However, evidences 
offer at times of man’s devastating progress, in long stretches 
of mountain front over which the fires have swept; the rocks 
are denuded of the green-golden moss and feathery ferns; and 
the gaunt, charred firs and beeches raise their scarred and 
naked arms skyward, as if calling down vengeance upon the 
reckless intruder. 

This scene of desolation produces a sadness of spirit that 
silence alone can express. Should the traveler pass that way 
the year after the fire, he would find these same mountains 
clothed with the royal mantle of the fire-plant, a weed tipped 
with pale purple flowers. At a distance these slopes appear as 
if robed with rich, softly glowing velvet. How delightful the 
remembrance of those evenings, when sitting together in our 
canoes, we watched the sun sink to repose in the downy bed 
of the mountain fire-plant. How calming the unbroken silence 
that follows, with no sound of bird or beast to disturb the 
music of the waters, and the whisperings of the primeval pine 
and hemlock. 

‘* Magnificat Anima Mea Dominum,’’ chants one of our 
priests, and in this we all join; while from afar the mountain 
voices echo again and again: ‘“‘ Magnificat Anima Mea Domi- 


num.” Our hymn finished, we gather around the camp-fire for 
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a last smoke, enjoying meanwhile the stories of Jim, our guide; 
then to bed on our soft springy mattress of aromatic branches. 

Up with the sun in the morning, we don as little clothing 
as will protect us in the cool, bracing air, and with rubber 
boots wade out into the river for our morning ablutions. An 
ax and a log of birch soon send the blood thrilling through 
one’s body. Ere the last Mass is finished (for we always carry 
our vestments, etc., with us), the pot is boiling and the salmon 
steaming for our breakfast. Then follows a careful examination 
of lines, rods, and reels; There must be no faulty tackle when 
one goes forth to match skill with the doughty salmon. No 
fishing compares with salmon-fishing. In the first place all true 
sportsmen use the artificial fly, and it requires no little prac- 
tice to attain che skill necessary to cast a fly 60 or 70 feet in 
such a way that it will gently fall on the water without a 
splash, as does the “ real thing.” 

The salmon does not gulp down the bait like’a trout or 
bass. He takes it daintily, and as his mouth is hard the hook 
does not always take a good hold. Last year I hooked fifteen; 
but either because the fish did not take a good hold, or more 
likely because I did not manage them properly, I lost thirteen. 
My companion hooked the same number and lost only two. 
To land a salmon means a victory after a battle royal. The 
contest is one in which the pulling, leaping, sliding, and plung- 
ing of the big fish are pitted against the care and patience of 
the man and his delicate handling of a light rod and tackle. 
What joy to see a big fifteen pounder safely lying on the rock 
after a fight of twenty minutes. It is very easy in comparison 
to land trout. 

Two years ago I had a remarkable proof of this fact. When 
I tell it, however, my hearers who have been trout fishers gen- 
erally smile. One Sunday after Mass I was asked by a good 
fellow, who had come from Ireland two years before, if I would: 
visit his sick wife. Besides himself we had that day. at Mass a, 
woman and her two grandchildren. We all ‘set off together. 
A path had been hewn through the woods—that is to say, the 
large timber had been cut down. It was a hop-skip-and-jump 
process from log to rock, and from rock to log, and not infre- 
quently I landed in a pool of dirty black mud. Once I went 
so deep with one foot, that I was obliged to pull it up by the 
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boot straps. My companions seemed to enjoy the whole trip. 
They were used to it. 

“‘ Oh, Father,” said the good woman, “‘it is so good to have 
you so near us, and to be able to hear Mass so easily.” 

“How do you generally manage?’ I asked. 

“Why,” she replied, “usually we walk to the church, eight 
miles away, twice as far as this.” 

At length we arrived at the little settlement. The man 
whose wife was sick had been only two years in Newfoundland. 
His home stood in a clearing surrounded by the burnt roots of 
the trees, from which he had hewn and sawed all the lumber 
for the house and its furniture. Everything in the house but 
the spinning wheel he had made with his own hands, and the 
clothes worn by himself, wife, and children had been spun, 
woven, dyed, cut, and made by the good woman herself. With 
my whole heart I gave these good people all the Lord had 
empowered me to give. The poor, frail woman has since re- 
covered, and believes it was the priest’s blessing which cured 
her. 

But what about the fish story? Hereitis. Walking around 
the house I espied a rude rod made of birch. The man in- 
formed me the rod belonged to his little boy. It had a heavy 
line wound around a cotton spool, in imitation of the rods the 
little fellow had seen sportsmen use on the river. Instead of 
a silk leader there was a black shoe string, and the hook was 
about an inch long. 

“What is that for?” I asked. 

‘*My boy,” said the man, “catches trout with it.” 

“Well, I should certainly like to have the novel experience 
of catching trout with such tackle,” I remarked. 

‘*Come along, then, Father,’”’ was the rejoinder, and I was 
taken to a little stream a short distance behind the house. I 
baited with worms, looked down into the pool, selected the 
trout I wanted, and yanked him out. Jw half an hour I had 
jifty-three. If you don’t believe it, I'll show you. the rod—for 
' I bought the whole outfit and brought it home. When I re- 
turned to camp, my companions turned up their noses at my 
catch. No one cares for trout where salmon can be caught. 

To the priest who is tired of the enervating life at the sea- 
shore, or whose vacation hangs heavy on the veranda of a 
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mountain resort, to the priest-who would return to his work 
with refreshed body and mind, I say go back to nature in camp 
life. It may seem hard for the first few days, but at the end 
of a few weeks thus spent, one will look forward to future va- 
cations with a healthful longing—returning afterward to work, 
renewed in body and spirit. Such a vacation, rightly managed, 
is not expensive, after the camping equipment—tents, cooking 
utensils, etc.—have been procured. For boats, guides, and food, 
our trip cost us each $2.75 a day. All our paraphernalia we 
leave at the house of Mr. Doyle (Doyle Station). Kind, moth- 
erly Mrs. Doyle looks after our clothes, and when we arrive 
Mr. Doyle and his obliging sons, Clement and John, have all 
our belongings ready for packing in the boats. An hour after 
our arrival at Doyle Station—with the assistance of Jim Cor- 
mier, our indispensable, irrepressible guide, we are ready to take 
the water. 

At one of our camping-grounds last year we were on the 
edge of civilization. Within a radius of five miles we gathered 
on Sundays for Mass, a congregation of thirty souls, French, 
Scotch, and Irish. Whilst we distributed the salmon and trout 
we did not need among these good people, they, in turn, sup- 
plied us with milk, fruit, eggs, buttermilk, and butter. Though 
our dining-table was the upturned bottom of a soap box, and 
napkins and finger.-bowls were conspicuously absent, who of our 
friends, dining upon the cold storage supplies of a formidable 
hotel menu, at five dollars a day, would not have had reason to 
envy our table, garnished with our unpurchasable salmon and 
trout, fresh eggs, butter, milk, and berries, and adorned with 
flowers in an empty tin can? 














THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


WECHOING a question that has been heard very 
frequently, of late, in the book-world, the pres- 
ent writer asked one of our foremost seminary 
presidents: ‘‘What do you think .of the Catho- 

fereere lic Encyclopedia?” “I think,” was the reply, 
“that it is the grandest nae done by English-speaking Catho- 
lics since the Reformation.” In the deliberate tone of a man 
who weighs his words, and is chary of his praise, the speaker 
continued: ‘‘ The first volume surpasses all expectation; and if, 
as no doubt it will, the same standard is kept up till the close, 
we shall all have good reason to be proud of the Encyclopedia, 
and grateful to the men to whom we owe it.” This opinion 
may, we feel assured, be taken as expressing a general con- 
sensus. 

When the project of a Catholic Encyclopedia was first agi- 
tated, everybody declared that it would be an extremely use- 
ful, and very desirable, work. But a great number of people 
believed that the difficulties in the way of such an enterprise 
would prove insurmountable, or that, at best, the result of an 
attempt to realize the idea would be a sorry affair. With 
much impressive headshaking, timidity and cynicism exchanged 
confidences. ‘“ Publish an Encyclopedia that is to provide the 
world with accurate information on everything pertaining, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the Catholic Church? Just think of 
what it means? Theology, Philosophy, Canon Law, Archzol- 
ogy, the entire history of the Church, her doctrine, her dis- 
cipline, her life, with its innumerable ramifications through the 
whole course of human action and thought, from China to 
Peru, from Tiberius Czsar and the correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan down to Bismarck and the letters of Quirinus.” 
“‘It sounds like a repetition of Bacon’s presumptuous announce- 
ment that he took all knowledge for his proper province.” 
“Where will they get the brains to conduct the work? Where 
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will the writers be found? And where is the money to come 
from?” Well, the first volume is peremptory evidence that 
“they” have got the brains, they have got the men, and, like 
the British jingo, they’ve got the money too. 

Misgivings of another kind have proved equally superfluous. 
‘Just notice,” it was said, ‘‘where the dominant control is 
lodged. To a certainty, the old policy of special pleading and 
uncandor in matters of history and apologetics will prevail ; 
writers on Scriptural questions will be pinned down to the 
lines of Cornely or Delattre. A decade from now the Ency- 
clopedia, if it is ever finished, will be a rich museum for some 
future M. Houtin engaged in sketching the line followed by 
our beaten theologians in their retreat from the attacks of mod- 
ern scholarship.” But Alexander VI. has not been whitewashed; 
and there are not three articles in the entire volume that can 
be accused of ignoring the established results of modern re- 
search and modern methods. The most delicate and crucial 
problem which the editorial board had to face was that of 
holding, in those days of transition, a safe. middle course be- 
tween the contending currents of progress and conservatism, so 
as to escape, on the one hand, the Scylla of intemperate inno- 
vation, and, on the other, the Charybdis of disastrously blind 
traditionalism. _To have erred in the first direction would -have 
incurred the disapprobation of authority; to have erred in the 
second would have resulted in a work worthless in the eyes of 
scholars, and commanding no respect from the non-Catholic 
world. It is, therefore, a pleasure for every well-wisher of the 
Encyclopedia—that is, roundly speaking, for every Catholic 
who uses the English language, and, especially, every Amer- 
ican Catholic—to find that this initial volume exhibits a happy 
combination of sound conservatism and prudent progress. 

Probably, complaints will be heard from the extremes of 
both parties. From one quarter this or that article will be at 
tacked for embalming some dead idea or obsolete opinion ; 
while voices from another quarter will condemn something else 
for conceding too much to the pernicious spirit of modernity. 
And, again, exception will, perhaps, be taken against some for 
not possessing all the exactness and amplitude of scholarship 
which the specialist would lavish on the subject. The first two 
sets of critics may, fairly enough, be matched against - each 
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other to the neutralization of both. As for strictures of the 
last character, they overlook the scope of the Encyclopedia. 
It does not pretend to record the very latest theory or opinion 
broached concerning questions which are still sub judice ; nor to 
provide complete and exhaustive data for the special student. 
It professes to furnish fairly complete accurate information in 
a condensed form for those who have not the opportunity or 
the inclination to study the topic on which they wish to have 
some information. The bibliographies, which in almost every 
case are carefully selected, will serve to indicate the right track 
to those who seek wider or more thorough knowledge. It may 
be said, at the same time, that an analysis of the volume will 
show a large number of articles which reach the highwater 
‘mark of finished scholarship. 

Of course, as in every encyclopedia extant, one encounters 
-a contribution here and there that is open to criticism, on the 
grounds of scholarship or of the temper which pervades it. 
But it must be remembered that the selection of writers was, 
for the first volume, largely an experiment. The editors seem, 
in one or two instances, to have mistaken the calibre of their 
man. The next volumes will, very likely, show the fruits of their 
first experience. Again, it may be said, they were obliged to 
be on their guard against slighting individual and corporate 
susceptibilities, and to show deference to popular reputations, 
which are not always a true index of merit. The brilliant suc- 
cess of this volume, however, strengthens their position, and 
relieves them henceforth from the necessity of consulting any- 
thing but the excellence of the Encyclopedia, and the honor 
of Catholic intelligence and culture which is in their hands. 
To safeguard their trust they must, without regard to personal 
feelings, use the blue pencil vigorously wherever they find 
mediocrity or incompetence. 

In theological, philosophical, and biblical questions, it is no 
easy matter to combine scientific accuracy with popular treat- 
ment; to satisfy the exacting standards of the scholar and, at 
the same time, not to rise above the level of the general reader 
who possesses but little of the knowledge which is presupposed 
to a ound and intelligent exposition in such studies. With 
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Although Americans may reasonably take a special pride in 
the Encyclopedia, inasmuch as it owes its existence to the na- 
tional spirit of enterprise, and to the enthusiastic quality of 
American Catholicism, we cannot look upon it as a purely na- 
tional product. No less than twenty-seven different countries 
are represented in the list of contributors. -The international 
character of the co-operation which has produced it may be in- 
terpreted to indicate the geographically catholic welcome which 
awaits it. And, just as its world is not national but interna- 
tional, so its utility is not for one or two particular classes, 
but for everybody who is in contact with the stream of intel- 
lectual life. Where is the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, 
the public speaker, the writer for the press, even the novel 
reader. who does not, frequently, desire some light upon some 
point connected with the institution which is almost as ubiqui- 
tous as the atmosphere, and alone, to use a famous phrase, 
joins together the two great ages of civilization? The Catholic 
Encyclopedia will be at hand to furnish complete instruction, 
however recondite the matter may be. Now at last there will 
no longer be any excuse for those grotesque blunders on Catho- 
lic affairs, which so often disfigure the novel, the newspaper, 
or periodical, and the statements of public speakers. 

When completed, according to the scale of the first volume, 
the Encyclopedia will provide the student of education with all 
the data concerning the activity of the Church in the establish- 
ment of universities, colleges, schools; the various phases of her 
own mental development; the scholars and scientists who have 
flourished within her boundaries. The copious articles on Arabia 
and Africa, replete with maps and statistical tables, promise a 
valuable ecclesiastical geography, which will be the first of its 
kind in any language. It may be hoped, too, that the Ency- 
clopedia, with its vast range of instructive and curious knowl. 
edge, and its ample bibliographical suggestion for courses of 
systematic study, will prove a powerful stimulant towards the 
promotion of a taste for reading among our people. And may 
we not also trust that, collaboration in this work having enabled 
a large number of Catholics to find themselves possessed of 
hitherto untrio’ litecary ability, they will not «llow their talents 
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-CHOING a question that has been heard very 
frequently, of late, in the book-world, the pres- 
ent writer asked one of our foremost seminary 
presidents: ‘‘What do you think of the Catho- 

& lic Encyclopedia?” “TI think,” was the reply, 
“that it is the grandest thing done by English-speaking Catho- 
lics since the Reformation.” In the deliberate tone of a man 
who weighs his words, and is chary of his praise, the speaker 
continued: “ The first volume surpasses all expectation; and if, 
as no doubt it will, the same standard is kept up till the close, 
we shall all have good reason to be proud of the Encyclopedia, 
and grateful to the men to whom we owe it.” This opinion 
may, we feel assured, be taken as expressing a general con- 
sensus. 

When the project of a Catholic Encyclopedia was first agi- 
tated, everybody declared that it would be an extremely use- 
ful, and very desirable, work. But a great number of people 
believed that the difficulties in the way of such an enterprise 
would prove insurmountable, or that, at best, the result of an 
attempt to realize the idea would be a sorry affair. With 
much impressive headshaking, timidity and cynicism exchanged 
confidences. ‘ Publish an Encyclopedia that is to provide the 
world with accurate information on everything pertaining, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the Catholic Church? Just think of 
what it means? Theology, Philosophy, Canon Law, Archzol- 
ogy, the entire history of the Church, her doctrine, her dis- 
cipline, her life, with its innumerable ramifications through the 
whole course of human action and thought, from China to 
Peru, from Tiberius Czsar and the correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan down to Bismarck and the letters of Quirinus.” 
“Tt sounds like a repetition of Bacon’s presumptuous announce- 
ment that he took all knowledge for his proper province.” 
“Where will they get the brains to conduct the work? Where 
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will the writers be found? And where is the money to come 
from?” Well, the first volume is peremptory evidence that 
“they”? have got the brains, they have got the men, and, like 
the British jingo, they’ve got the money too. 

Misgivings of another kind have proved equally superfluous. 
“Just notice,” it was said, ‘“‘where the dominant control is 
lodged. To a certainty, the old policy of special pleading and 
uncandor in matters of history and apologetics will prevail ; 
writers on Scriptural questions will be pinned down to the 
lines of Cornely or Delattre. A decade from now the Ency- 
clopedia, if it is ever finished, will be a rich museum for some 
future M. Houtin engaged in sketching. the line followed by 
our beaten theologians in their retreat from the attacks of mod- 
ern scholarship.” But Alexander VI. has not been whitewashed; 
and there are not three articles in the entire volume that can 
be accused of ignoring the established results of modern re- 
search and modern methods. The most delicate and crucial 
problem which the editorial board had to face was that of 
holding, in those days of transition, a safe middle course be- ° 
tween the contending currents of progress and conservatism, so 
as to escape, on the one hand, the Scylla of intemperate inno- 
vation, and, on the other, the Charybdis of disastrously blind 
traditionalism. To have erred in the first direction would have 
incurred the disapprobation of authority; to have erred in the 
second would have resulted in a work worthless in the eyes of 
scholars, and commanding no respect from the non-Catholic 
world. It is, therefore, a pleasure for every well-wisher of the 
Encyclopedia—that is, roundly speaking, for every Catholic 
who uses the English language, and, especially, every Amer- 
ican Catholic—to find that this initial volume exhibits a happy 
combination of sound conservatism and prudent progress. 

Probably, complaints will be heard from the extremes of 
both parties. From one quarter this or that article will be at 
tacked for embalming some dead idea or obsolete opinion; 
while voices from another quarter will condemn something else 
for conceding too much to the pernicious spirit of modernity. 
And, again, exception will, perhaps, be taken against some for 
not possessing all the exactness and amplitude of scholarship 
which the specialist would lavish on the subject. The first two 
sets of critics may, fairly enough, be matched against each 
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other to the neutralization of both. As for strictures of the 
last character, they overlook the scope of the Encyclopedia, 
It does not pretend to record the very latest theory or opinion 
broached concerning questions which are still sab judice ; nor to 
provide complete and exhaustive data for the special student, 
It professes to furnish fairly complete accurate. information in 
a condensed form for those who have not the opportunity or 
the inclination to study the topic on which they wish to have 
some information. The bibliographies, which in almost every 
case are carefully selected, will serve to indicate the right track 
to those who seek wider or more thorough knowledge. It may 
be said, at the same time, that an analysis of the volume will 
show a large number of articles which reach the highwater 
mark of finished scholarship. : 

Of course, as in every encyclopedia extant, one encounters 
a contribution here and there that is open to criticism, on the 
grounds of scholarship or of the temper which pervades it. 
But it must be remembered that the selection of writers was, 
for the first volume, largely an experiment. The editors seem, 
in one or two instances, to have mistaken the calibre of their 
man. The next volumes will, very likely, show the fruits of their 
first experience. Again, it may be ‘said, they were obliged to 
be on their guard against slighting individual and corporate 
susceptibilities, and to show deference to popular reputations, 
which are not always a true index.of merit. The. brilliant suc- 
cess of this volume, however, strengthens their position, and 
relieves them henceforth from the necessity of consulting any- 
thing but the excellence of the Encyclopedia, and the honor 
of Catholic intelligence and culture which is in their hands. 
To safeguard their trust they must, without regard to personal 
feelings, use the blue pencil vigorously wherever they find 
mediocrity or incompetence. 

In theological, philosophical, and biblical. questions, it is no 
easy matter to combine scientific accuracy with popular treat- 
ment; to satisfy the exacting standards of the scholar and, at 
the same time, not to rise above the level of the general reader 
who possesses but little of the knowledge which is presupposed 
to a sound and intelligent exposition in such studies. With 
these considerations kept in view the appreciation of the Ency- 
clopedia on this point must be very favorable. 
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Although Americans may reasonably take a special pride in 
the Encyclopedia, inasmuch as it owes its existence to the na- 
tional spirit of enterprise, and to the enthusiastic quality of 
American Catholicism, we cannot look upon it as a purely na- 
tional product. No less than twenty-seven different countries 
are represented in the list of contributors. The international 
character of the co-operation which has produced it may be in- 
terpreted to indicate the geographically catholic welcome which 
awaits it. And, just as its world is not national but interna- 
tional, so its utility is not for one or two particular classes, 
but for everybody who is in contact with the stream of intel- 
lectual life. Where is the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, 
the public speaker, the writer for the press, even the novel 
reader who does not, frequently, desire some light upon some 
point connected with the institution which is almost as ubiqui- 
tous as the atmosphere, and alone, to use a famous phrase, 
joins together the two great ages. of civilization? The Catholic 
Encyclopedia will be at hand to furnish complete instruction, 
however recondite the matter may be. Now at last there will 
no longer be any excuse for those grotesque blunders on Catho- 
lic affairs, which so often disfigure the novel, the newspaper, 
or periodical, and the statements of public speakers. 

When completed, according to the scale of the first volume, 
the Encyclopedia will provide the student of education with all 
the data concerning the activity of the Church in the establish- 
ment of universities, colleges, schools; the various phases of her 
own mental development; the scholars and scientists who have 
flourished within her boundaries. The copious articles on Arabia 
and Africa, replete with maps and statistical tables, promise a 
valuable ecclesiastical geography, which will be the first of its 
kind in any language. It may be hoped, too, that the Ency- 
clopedia, with its vast range of instructive and curious knowl- 
edge, and its ample bibliographical suggestion for courses of 
systematic study, will prove a powerful stimulant towards the 
promotion of a taste for reading among our people. And may 
we not also trust that, collaboration in this work having enabled 
a large number of Catholics to find themselves possessed of 
hitherto untried literary ability, they will not allow their talents 
again to lie fallow ? 

When finished, what a magnificent Apologia will Catholicism 
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possess in the fifteen stately volumes that will set forth the 
continuity of the Church, her enduring and omnipresent energy, 
which is evangelizing Darkest Africa in the twentieth century 
as it evangelized Carthage and Numidia in the third; which 
built the majestic minster of Aachen a thousand years ago, and 
to-day is raising the cross over little wooden chapels and school- 
houses scattered through Alaskan wastes— 


“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 


Sympathy with the Encyclopedia, and a keen desire to see 
it approach as near to perfection as possible, prompt the 
writer to offer, for what they are worth, one or two remarks on 
points where there seems to be room for improvement. We 
shall not refer to the Hebrew orthography—if orthography is 
the correct term; for the shortcomings here are, plainly, the 
result of some oversight which cannot, conceivably, happen a 
second time. But we cannot help asking why are the cross. 
references so few, and, seemingly, unsystematic? A _ reader 
often vainly consults some particular title in an encyclopedia 
for information which he would find under some cognate head- 
ing. And it cannot be presumed that every reader is sufficient- 
ly instructed to know where to look when his first essay has 
proved fruitless. Besides, a careful editorial co-ordination and 
a methodical plan of cross-references ought to prevent the waste 
of space which occurs when two writers overlap, as happens, for 
instance, in the case of Animism. The subject is treated in a 
special article and also takes up considerable space in the article 
‘on Africa. What seems to be too much space is given to many 
biblical subjects. The article on Animals of the Bible, is full 
enough for a special biblical encyclopedia. No critical, historical, 
or polemical value attaches to the names Absalom and Amorr- 
hites sufficient to justify the prominence given to them. The 
scope of the Encyclopedia must be interpreted very broadly in- 
deed to account for the lengthy treatment accorded to Arch, 
Arbitration, and Anatomy. And, surely, the Catholic Church 
has no peculiar interest, hygienic or moral, in Alcoholism or in 
the Adulteration of Food. 

The legitimate economies which could have been made in 
the above-mentioned instances, and elsewhere, might have saved 
some other subjects, of more actual importance, from having 
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had to submit to extreme condensation. Some writers, evidently, 
have been compelled to work with too little elbow-room; and 
a few matters have been almost slighted. An extreme example 
of this is the Ascension and Articles of Faith, which, between 
them, occupy scarcely more than a column, and present very 
poor bibliographies. In fact, one is so surprised here that one 
looks for some explanation. A clue lies, perhaps, in the fact 
that both of them are signed by one of the editors. May we 
not hazard the guess that some person to whom these subjects 
were assigned failed to return his copy in time; so, at the last 
moment, a self-sacrificing member of the management came to 
the rescue. Similar emergencies and the difficulty of finding 
writers for a host of brief assignments very likely account for 
one particular willing friend having been burdened with quite 
a variety of topics. This may be inevitable; but every means 
should be taken to avoid a recurrence of this feature, as it gives 
the impression of hackwork. 

A final judgment, however, that would, at this stage, con- 
demn the Encyclopedia for having inadequately treated any im- 
portant question, might easily prove premature and incorrect. 
The last volume will, of course, contain a synthetic index group- 
ing related titles, which will complement one another, so that 
each group, taken as a whole, will present a complete exposi- 
tion of all the matters which will be contained in it. Here 
again, however, we have to regret the absence of cross- 
references, which would serve as a provisional substitute for the 
general index. 

One of the fine traits is that special attention is given to 
such matters as have a particular interest for the English- 
speaking world. This policy is not, however, conspicuously 
illustrated where St. Anthony of Padua, thanks to a goodly 
proportion of apochryphal stories, spreads over five columns, 
while St. Aidan of Lindisfarne, around whom clings an im- 
mense historical significance, is packed into twenty lines. The 
name of St. Anthony prompts a suggestion. Since the Ency- 
clopedia’s primary purpose is not edification, a salutary rule for 
the hagiological department would be that no miraculous mediz- 
val histories should be admitted if they are so slenderly authen- 
ticated that they would not survive the first scrutiny in a mod- 
ern process of canonization. 
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This volume, as far as we have observed, can be taxed with 
few, very few, omissions. One or two appear, as if to impress 
the caution that eternal vigilance is the price of perfection, 
For instance, while many pontifical documents are noticed, the 
Ad Extirpanda, which will be frequently looked for, as long as 
Lea’s History of the Inquisition enjoys its present popularity, is 
passed over. ; 

In conclusion, we may remark that the mechanical execu- 
tion of the work is in every respect of high quality. The list 
of subscribers indicates that the Encyclopedia enjoys the good 
wishes and active support of all ranks of Catholics at home and 
abroad, and the appreciation of the educated world, regardless 
of religious distinctions. A sense of the dignity of the Ency- 
clopedia will prompt the editors to see to it that any biographi- 
cal notices which may appear of its patrons or other living per- 
sonages, shail consist strictly of facts, to the exclusion of every- 
thing that would savor of adulation. A wicked world will have 
one temptation the less to indulge its propensity of imputing 
low motives to lofty deeds, if the Encyclopedia leaves to the 
next generation the duty of celebrating the virtue and genius 
of our contemporary churchmen. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


II. 


BRIAND, therefore, in his speech on November 9, 

1906, was careful not to show himself aggressive 

_ against Catholics. He hastened to proclaim their 

right not to constitute Associations Cultuelles : 

: E the law imposes duties on citizens; but 

the law does not impose on om the necessity to make use of 

a right. Catholics, in saying: ‘we will not form Associations 

Cultuelles,’ are not in revolt against the law, and they may per- 

sist in this attitude as long as they please. The government 
has no right to make war against them.” 

In contradistinction to the customary language of his political 

friends, M. Briand did not reproach Catholics with obeying a 

foreigner : 


I do not say that the Pope is to you a foreigner; I 
well know what he is to you. For us the Pope is not a sover- 
eign; he is not a power with whom we may negotiate; but he 
represents a great moralauthority. With you, French Catho- 
lics, he is a Pope, Catholic and French; with the German 
Catholics, German; with the Austrians, Austrian. Such is 
the truth. But when I look upon him in his dealings with 
France, he becomes merged into the great mass of French 
Catholics ; I do not see him apart trom them. 


In this same speech, M. Briand denied his intention to trans- 
fer ecclesiastical property to those Associations Cultuelles, pre- 
tendedly Catholic, which in a few localities had been formed 
through the aid of some schismatic priest. He declared: 


Do not believe that I shall take advantage of my power to 
donate by decree to a Catholic Association, this property in 
question, in such a manner that mere caricatures of Associa- 
tions Cultuelles may profit by it. Such is not my intention. I 
am addressing here those freethinkers, who know what free- 
thought is, and who practise it for themselves and in their 
VOL, LXXXV.— 34 
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own homes, but practise it in no tyrannical way. Such free- 
thinkers may have wives and children, and to them I say: If 
your wives and children go to church, it is better for them 
and for you that they should not meet there false or un- 
worthy priests. And I will add: Ifthe Church is doomed to 
disappear, let it to be so; but this law was not made in order 
to raise up another church within the Catholic Church. 


These declarations were in striking contrast with the tone of 
the radical press. 

But at the time when it was delivered, the speech of M. 
Briand had even greater interest for Catholics and for the entire 
people. It forecasted in what manner the government intended 
to allow, after the date of December 11, 1906, the public ex- 
ercise of the Catholic religion in the absence of Assoctations 
Cultuelles. Here it will be well to give textually the words of 
the Minister*of Public Worship: 


. . . Ithas been asked if priests would enjoy, as in the 
past, liberty to exercise their religious functions. The ves- 
tries will have disappeared after December 11; they will be 
legally dead if no Associations Cultuelles have been formed. 
There will then be no organization for worship. This is true; 
but there will still be the church. And we areasked: ‘‘ By 
what right will you leave the churches open?’’ We answer: 
‘* Through duty.’’ Thechurch and the objects in it, by reason 
of the law itself, belong to the exercise of worship; and they 
must continue, for an unlimited period, to be so used and 
applied. By the very law of public worship and its directions 
concerning the appropriation of churches and church property, 
it isour duty to leave the edifice open, so that Catholics may 
enter to pray, either separately or in common; and it is also 
the right of the Catholic citizen, who is a priest, to enter there 
and to perform whatever acts his conscience as a Catholic and 
as a priest imposes upon him. These meetings are permis- 
sible; youmay hold themeverywhere. The priest will be able 
to live in direct communion with his faithful; he will be able 
to receive from them free gifts which no text of the law for- 
bids. The Catholic hierarchy, possibly, about which we are 
so much concerned, may have to suffer somewhat from this 
state of affairs. For the faithful to live thus freely and casual- 
ly with their priests, may, from the very nature of things, affect 
the sources of the rector’s income. It certainly will affect the 
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revenues of the bishop. But this matters littleto us. We 
are not obliged to give you advantages, we are only obliged 
to give you your rights. These are your rights: the churches 
remain open; the faithful attend them. 


Thus M. Briand invited the Catholic clergy and laity to make 
use of the law of 1881 for their Associations Cultuelles, which 
proclaims the liberty of meeting. But this liberty can be exer- 
cised only under certain conditions; a board for maintaining 
order must be established ; the assemblies must close at eleven 
o'clock at night, and each public meeting must be the object 
of a declaration previously made by two citizens at the town 
hall. In order to adapt this law of 1881 to the need of the 
religious assemblies, M. Briand declared that such assemblies 
would not be required to form a board, and that, in conformity 
with the stipulations of the Jaw of 1905, no one would have the 
right to disturb them. They might be held even after eleven 
o’clock at night (in view of the midnight Masses) and that, in- 
stead of making a declaration for each meeting—which would 
have been practically impossible—it would suffice to make one 
single declaration for all the services of the year. 

As a result of this, it was believed that religious peace 
would reign. In numerous dioceses, the bishops had actually 
begun to give their priests the necessary instructions for mak- 
ing their respective declarations. But such hopes were soon to 
be shattered. 

On December 1, M. Briand addressed a circular to the Pre- 
fects, dealing with the conditions necessary for the exercise of 
public worship, in the absence of Associations Cultuelles. This 
circular dwelt upon the privileges to be accorded to Catholics, 
particularly to ecclesiastics, in order that they might take ad- 
vantage of the law of 1881. 

In the second part of this circular, however, the colleague of 
M. Clemenceau indicated on what terms the curé might hence- 
forth officiate in his church. We will quote the passage which 
rekindled the fires of religious strife: 


But it must not be imagined, that because, by a 
declaration made in virtue of the law of 1881, a minister of re- 
ligion (rector or parish priest) may exercise his ministry in 
the church where he exercised it under the Concordat, that 
this present legislation is to continue for his advantage and 
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that he will enjoy all rights of possession of the edifice, similar 
to those belonging to the defunct vestry. Such an institution 
would have been invested with the legal possession of the 
church ; the rector or parish priest will no longer be more than 
an occupant without any legal title. He will have no right 
to any administrative power ; still less will he be capable of 
disposing of, or appropriating, any of the church properties. 
There is reason to conclude from this that he will not be en- 
titled to receive from others any stipend for the use of the 
church, nor of the objects contained therein, which belong to 
the State or to the Communes, or may have belonged to the 
suppressed vestry. He will merely have the right to collect 
offerings made on the occasions when he exercises his minis- 
try. If the rector or parish priest does not succeed to the 
rights of the vestry, neither does he inherit the obligations 
of that institution. He will only be obliged, as occupant, not 
to injure, and not to allow others to injure, the church, or 
objects ornamenting it. 


This ministerial circular, which placed the priest in the po- 
sition of an occupant of his church, without any legal title, 
forced the Holy See to forbid the clergy of France to make 
the necessary declarations. 

This order of the Holy See was made known in France on 
the morning of December 8. Immediately the bishops sent out 
urgent instructions to their clergy, prohibiting any declarations. 
The Papal decision came in some quarters as a surprise. Car- 
dinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux, for example, had already 
advised his priests to make the declaration required by the law 
of 1881. The Archbishop wrote in a communication to his 
clergy : 


This declaration is merely an administrative formality, and 
involves no renunciation of any right, nor any undue inter- 
vention with the exercise of worship. We see no reason of 
any importance that prevents us from signing it. All our 
rights are protected by the solemn protestations which accom- 
panied the inventories, and by those which you will again 
make to the civil authority. Our conscience is clear on this 
point. Moreover, the declaration will be valid for one year. 
For this we have the word of the Minister. 


On receipt of the pontifical note, Cardinal Lecot sent to all 
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the priests of his diocese the following notice, which annulled 
his preceding instructions: 


Bordeaux, December 8. Urgent notice. The Sovereign 
Pontiff having, in a note received this morning at the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, given orders for all the parish priests of 
France to continue, without declaration, the exercise of pub- 
lic worship in their churches, we transmit in haste this de- 
cision to all whom it may concern. The clergy must look 
upon as void the dispositions indicated in our letter of yester- 
day with regard to the declarations ; they will await further 
instructions, which will be given should events call tor them. 


All the bishops who, like Cardinal Lecot, had requested 
their clergy to make the declaration, hastened to recall their 
instructions so as to conform to the order sent from Rome. 
In consequence, on the morning of December 11, all the priests 
of France who officiated without previous declaration, in a pub- 
lic church, would be infringing the regulations, and, according 
to the government, would be in rebellion against the law. In 
the face of this attitude of the clergy, the Clemenceau Cabinet 
announced that energetic action would be taken, The reason 
for such action M. Briand stated in a note addressed to the 
Prefects: 


The government interprets the application of the laws 
of 1881 and 1905 in the most liberal spirit. It demands 
that laws thus liberally interpreted should be obeyed in all 
their requirements, which are of an imperative character. 
No French citizens, by any protest whatsoever, have the right 
to place themselves above French laws and to rebel against 
them. Hence it is of importance that if, on the expiration of 
the above-mentioned delay, worship is publicly exercised 
without any previous declaration, the infringements of the 
law thus perpetrated by rectors and parish priests, and by any 
other organizers of religious meetings, should be reported. 
I request you, therefore, to give immediate notice of all 
such infringements through an official report which you will 
transmit to the courts. The Minister of Justice has, on his 
part, given orders to the public prosecutors that judicial 
action be taken, on presentation of the aforesaid official re- 
ports. The government counts on your firmness and vigi- 
lance in co-operating in the enforcement of the law. 
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On the eve of December 11, 1906, the attitude of both the 
government and the Catholics was most decided: Zhe Church 
intended to ignore the law, the government was resolved to cn- 
force it. A conflict was, therefore, inevitable. 


II, 


The conflict broke out on the very morning of December 
11. The government provoked it by an act of violence, which 
was illegal and a gross breach of international courtesy. 

Towards eleven o’clock in the forenoon, a Commissary of 
Police presented himself at the residence of the former Nuncio 
of the Holy See in Paris. He inquired for Mgr. Montagnini 
di Mirabello, formerly auditor of the nunciature, who had re- 
mained in Paris as guardian of the archives, after the de- 
parture of the Nuncio Lorenzelli, and who, naturally, had con- 
tinued, since the rupture of relations between the Holy See 
and the French Government, to keep in touch with the Vatican. 
The Commissary of Police searched the nunciature, and ac- 
cused the Italian prelate of having taken part in a plot di- 
rected against the safety of the State. All papers and docu- 
ments found at the nunciature were seized, and Mgr. Montag. 
nini was ordered to leave France. The former secretary of the 
nunciature was conducted to the railway station at Lyons, and 
without being allowed to communicate with any one, despatched 
to the Franco-Italian frontier. In the meanwhile, the papers 
seized at the nunciature were examined, in order to discover 
among them possible proofs of the interference of the Papacy 
in French politics. 

The seizure of the papers and the expulsion of Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini aroused the indignation of all Frenchmen who respected 
individual liberty and common justice. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Grousseau, Deputy for the Nord, challenged the 
government to explain these odiously illegal acts; and M. 
Ribot, leader of the Progressive Republicans, protested against 
such proceedings. 

M. Clemenceau, in an impassioned reply, declared his de- 
termination to enter upon a relentless combat with the Roman 
Church. In order to judge of his frame of mind, we will cite 
a characteristic passage of his speech: 
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. . « What was M. Montagnini doing? We were in 
possession of documents from which it is evident that he was 
in daily receipt of instructions from M. Merry del Val, and 
which he transmitted to the French bishops. We knew this 
a long time ago, and we might have put a stop sooner to this 
little international correspondence. But we were all for peace, 
all for conciliation, all for love. 

. . . Tothis conciliatory policy, how have you replied? 
By a declaration of war. But do not imagine that you are 
going to continue the war under the conditions in which you 
habitually carry it on—always giving blows and never receiv- 
ing any. 

The Abbé Gayraud; After the application of the law of 
1902, that is a rather daring assertion ! 

The President of Council: Circumstances have changed; we 
respect religion; but we will give no quarter to Roman politi- 
cal action. 

The Abbé Gayraud: There is no Roman political action. 

The President of Council; We are beginning. ‘This is only 
the first act; I may tell you amicably, there will be others. 

The Abbé Gayraud : You do not alarm us. 

The President of Council: We are resolved to detend French 
civil law, and the independence of French civil society, against 
Roman influence. And when we see a man who receives cor- 
tespondence from the Pope, giving orders to the bishops to 
violate a French law, if we tolerated such a state of things, 
we should deserve to be prosecuted. 


M. Clemenceau with reason called it war. The seizure of 
the papers * and the expulsion of Mgr. Montagnini were only the 
first act. It was followed by many others, which showed the 
determination of the government to punish those French eccle- 
siastics who should refuse to obey the law. 

On all sides, in all the departments, police officials made re- 
ports of the infringements of the law by priests who celebrated 
Mass publicly without having previously made the necessary 

* Through the intervention of the Austrian Ambassador at Paris, the Holy See requested 
the restitution of the papers found in the nuncio’s archives. The French government re- 
turned all documents which bore a date previous to the rupture of friendly relations between 
France and the Holy See, but it retained all papers, whatsoever their character, dated after 
that rupture. It asserted that immunity for these later documents could not be claimed, since 
Mgr. Montagnini had no longer, in the eyes of the French government, the character of diplo- 
mat. Onthe motion of .M. Jaurés, the Chamber of Deputies appointed a commission to ex- 


amine these seized documents. Portions of them have since been published in the French 
press, 
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declaration. Never before had so many members of the police 
force been seen at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The num- 
ber of ecclesiastics of all ranks, from archbishops and bishops, 
to simple priests who were prosecuted for this new offence, 
which is called the Offence of Mass, was soon- enormous. But 
in certain towns some politicians, who hitherto had not been 
noted for their Catholic sympathies, were afraid that these 
prosecutions, if they continued, would result in the closing of 
the churches—a result they did not desire at any price. The 
amusing spectacle was offered of citizens, known for their 
anti-clericalism, suddenly interesting themselves sympathetically 
in religious interests, and making, in place of the rector of their 
parish, who had refused to do it, the necessary declaration. 
As the law of 1881 does not stipulate who should make the 
declaration, such action was sufficient from the legal point of 
view. However, the government and the adversaries of Catho- 
licism were quick to perceive the grotesque side of such a pro- 
ceeding, and, henceforth, there were no more anti-clericals of 
the commune to make declarations for the holding of religious 
assemblies. . 

In order to compel the Holy See to give way, the Clemen- 
ceau Cabinet resolved further to apply the Law of Separation 
in all its rigor. The seminarists and young priests, who, by 
virtue of the former legislative decrees, had only served in the 
army for one year instead of three, were, to the number of 
about five thousand, recalled into active service by order of 
the Minister of War. To secure exemption from such service, 
they would have been obliged to furnish the military authori- 
ties with a certificate from a Catholic Association Cultuelle. 
Thus, at any rate, General Picquart had decided. But a few 
days later the Council of State, legislating on the appeals in- 
troduced by several Catholics, settled the question in their favor, 
thus forcing the Minister of War to liberate them. Another 
hostile action of the government was to place in the hands of 
a receiver all churches the possession of which had not been 
claimed by a Catholic Association Cultuelle. 

From that moment, the bishop in his cathedral and the rec- 
tor in his church were no longer in their own edifices; they 
had to deal with an agent of the State, appointed as seques- 
trator, who took possession of all ecclesiastical property. The 
bishops and priests were officially notified. to leave immediately 
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their episcopal residences and presbyteries. For the most part, 
the prelates declared that, convinced of their rights, they would 
yield only to force, and that they would allow themselves to 
be expelled from their homes. 

These expulsions gave rise to important manifestations. In 
Paris several thousand Catholics escorted the venerable Cardi- 
nal Richard, who, driven from the Archbishop’s palace, had ac- 
cepted the hospitality of M. Denys Cochin. The crowd took 
the horses from the Cardinal’s carriage and drew it in triumph 
through the streets of Paris. At Bordeaux, at Rennes, and in 
many other towns, manifestations of the same nature took place. 

The government took stil lanother measure, destined to af- 
fect most seriously the recruiting of the clergy. In the absence 
of all Catholic Associations Cultuelles which might administer 
the great seminaries, the closing of these establishments was 
ordered and the buildings seized. In Paris the government 
closed and occupied the great Seminary of St. Sulpice. How- 
ever, it soon saw that such action contradicted too flagrantly 
its declarations of liberalism; and the seminaries were, there- 
fore, authorized to be reopened, but under another name and 
on different premises. 

But the Clemenceau ministry, even with all these, did not 
think it had gone far enough. It would have to go still fur- 
ther, under penalty of being accused of weakness with regard 
to the Roman Church. Therefore the government, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1906, introduced a new plan of campaign, which, in 
many portions, aggravated the situation as regarded the Catho- 
lic clergy. This plan involved, in the first place, the immedi- 
ate taking over of ecclesiastical property, leaving the churches 
open for public worship; in the second place, it suppressed the 
grants, which, according to the law of 1905, were to be paid 
for eight years to ecclesiastics finding themselves in certain 
specified conditions; * the grants of four years were to be sup- 
pressed for those priests who refused to submit to the law.t 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


* Ecclesiastics ministering in communes of less than 1,000 inhabitants, and in whose par- 
ishes no Association Cultuelle had been organized. 
. . e . . . . * 
tIt is just to recognize the fact that the Minister, M. Briand, refused to go as far as cer- 
tain of his friends urged him to go; he maintained the pensions of those ecclesiastics whose 
years of service corresponded to the number demanded by the law of 1905. 
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A novel that will picture life as it 

THE FAR HORIZON. really is and really worth looking 

By Lucas Malet. at; that in its interpretations will 

touch and solve, not by argument 

but by practical illustration, the questions that come before 

every one, and that every one thinks of whether he wishes to 

or not; that will show the heights and depths possible to hu- 

man existence, and ring true with the human note of hope 

from beginning to end, is a book well worth the reading and 

the study. Because it does all these things, and does them 

exceptionally well, we enthusiastically commend Lucas Malet’s 
latest work, Zhe Far Horizon.* 

The very title of the work commits the author to a theme 
high and comprehensive. She has written not a passing inci- 
dent nor a summer-day’s romance, but the story of life and 
death; of passion, of failure, of misery; of insufficiency and of 
striving ; of hope and of fulfillment. But let it not be thought 
for a moment that this is any didactic or severely religious 
tale. The art that conceals yet expresses is abundantly pres- 
ent, and those who have read Sir Richard Calmady will feel 
assured, beforehand, that they will not be tricked into listen- 
ing to a sermon, and that, whatever Lucas Malet’s moral is, 
she will express it in the alphabet of genuine life. Dominic 
Iglesias, a native of London, was born of an Irish mother and 
a Spanish father who devoted his life to revolutionary propa 
ganda, and died while Dominic was a boy. Though greedy of 
distinction Dominic, tenderly devoted to his mother, flung away 
ambition for her sake, and became a bank clerk. As the 
story opens, at the age of over fifty years he has just re- 
signed his place, to retire upon a competence, and make the 
best of his freedom. But what shall he do with that freedom 
and with what remains to him of life? His first step towards 
settling that question is to investigate how the rich amuse 
themselves. But his inquiries in that direction come to an 
abrupt close outside the palings which screen the joys of the 
polo grounds of Ranelagh from the vulgar eye. There too, 
however, he meets with an interest that is to remain with him 
till the end of his life. In extremely unconventional fashion, a 

* The Far Horizon. By Lucas Malet. New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 
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young woman of bizarre dress, with a decided air of the green- 
room in her make-up and behavior, impudently thrusts herself 
on his notice, and introduces herself as Poppy—WMrs. Poppy St. 
John. Poppy is undisguisedly struck by Dominic’s air of dis- 
tinction, and, with feminine intuition, dimly perceives that, as 
she tells him somewhere, “‘he belongs to another order of doc- 
trine and practice to that current in contemporary society.” 
Poppy evidently has a past, and just as evidently there is doubt 
as to whether her present would bear inspection. But Dominic, 
who all his life has been preserved from the ways of the world, 
first by his veneration for his mother, and afterwards “through 
the inherent pieties of his Latin and Celtic blood,” has no mis- 
givings, and accepts the acquaintanceship thrust upon him. An 
object is given to his yearning to employ freedom and the power 
that, as a man, are his. Here his personal example, personal 
ideals, have a field for effective play. Beneath Poppy’s frivol- 
ity and instability, despite her unrighteous knowledge of life and 
of men, as they show themselves in the debatable land where the 
world of fashion touches on Bohemia, Dominic sees in her 
some sterling though sadly tarnished metal. 

Through her esteem for, and admiration of Dominic come 
—far off and through many falls and difficulties—Poppy’s re- 
habilitation and redemption. It is all gradually and master- 
fully brought out amid the play of this circumstance and that; 
of human weakness, and of human strength under the guiding 
influence of a good man who calls but does not speak. In its 
unfolding and its consummation this response of Poppy’s to the 
appeal of Dominic’s nature is an exceptionally graceful and 
artistic piece of writing. 

The story is filled with minor characters, some pleasant, 
some repulsive, but all faithfully done. There is the widow— 
mistress of a London boarding house of the better class—who 
timidly sets her cap for her most distinguished guest; two 
cads of ‘commercial gentlemen,” abhorred by their fellow-lodg- 
ers; a broken-down playwright with a grudge against the age 
which is in a conspiracy against his genius; a genteel spinster 
who despises sour grapes, which in this case are represented 
by Dominic; and Dominic’s old friend, former fellow-clerk, 
and devout worshipper, the simple, kind-hearted, domestic George 
Lovegrove and his worthy wife. 

We would, if space permitted it, and with keen pleasure, 
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dwell upon the details of that portion of the story which deals 
with the redemption of Poppy St. John. Here and there are 
passages that we can scarce resist quoting. They are full of 
the deeper wisdom of life, and are bright guiding stars to those 
who really live and feel and think. For example, take these 
sentences on friendship: 


Friendship has no need of explanations, that is as I under- 
stand friendship. It accepts what is given without question, 
or cavilling as to much or to little, leaving the giver alto- 
gether free. Friendship, as I understand it, should have 
honorable reticences, not only of speech, but of thought; 
wise economies of proffered sympathy. In its-desire of service 
it should never approach too near, or say the word too much, 
since, if it is to flourish and obtain the grace of continuance, it 
must be rooted in reverence for the individuality of the per- 
son dear to it. 


Many reviewers of this volume, because, we think, of a lack 
of complete insight into the author’s purpose, have spoken of 
the double theme of the book. The book has no double theme, 
It is one, complete, symmetrical. Poppy St. John and her re- 
demption is an integral part to the making of the whole, the 


making of Dominic Iglesias. 

The study and presentation of this character is one of the 
greatest pieces of art and of “ pragmatic” value that modern 
English literature has produced. We hesitate not in saying that 
it is a permanent contribution that no reader of English can 
afford to neglect. Here is a man who, from his birth, was good 
and worthy in the natural sense. Of vice and indulgence, of 
meaner ways, and even of legitimate pleasure, he knew nothing. 
The years of his youth and his manhood were spent in devotion 
to his invalid mother. ‘ What worthier mission; what nobler 
sacrifice ?’’ many will ask. Yet, when the object of his life and 
his thought was gone, when the attention to business was taken 
away, Dominic is forced to ask himself the meaning—the value 
of what has been and what is to be. He is driven, as every 
man must be driven, to answer the question of life and death- 
And, logically, he must answer the question in himself first, be- 
fore he can give the answer to others. He has, and always has 
had, goodness, the ‘do good and what you believe matters not.” 
With this as his sole principle, he finds himself and his life and 
the life of his fellows very empty. He seeks amusements. He 
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does not understand their appeal; or rather their appeal does 
not satisfy him. He works for, and succeeds in, the redemption 
of another’s soul; yet in that very work he must ask himself 
why he has the right to call to that soul, what permanent 
assurance can he give why it should give up the easier and 
the more pleasurable for the harder and the altogether uncer- 
tain. So does he sound life; and beneath it and beyond it in 
the far horizon Dominic finds God, and God speaking through 
Christ, and Christ revealing himself in his mystical yet real 
body, the Church. Lucas Malet does not show the working of 
Dominic’s mind. She is a novelist, not an apologist or a psy- 
chologist; but her art is all the greater, all the more effective, 
and, we believe, all the more appealing. She thus describes 
Dominic’s final awakening: 


Its (the crucifix) appeal was to the intellect rather than to 
the emotions. . . . His (Iglesias’) heart and intelligence 
grasped the reasoning of it, not only as a matter of supreme, 
historic interest in view of its astonishing influence upon hu- 
man development during the last two thousand years; but as 
an ever-present reality, as an exposition of the Absolute, of 
that which everlastingly has been and everlastingly will be, 


and hence of incalculable and immediate importance to him- 
self. It spoke to him of no vague and general truth; but ot 
a truth intimate and individual, coming to him as the call to 
enter upon a personal inheritance. Of the obedience to the 
dictates of natural religion, and faithful practice of the pieties 
of it, Dominic Iglesias had, all his life, been a remarkable, if 
unconscious, exponent. But this awakening of the spirit to 
the activities of supernatural religion, this crossing of that 
dark immensity of space which appears to interpose between 
Almighty God and the mind of man, was new to him. ‘ He had 
sought a language of the soul that might effect an adjustment 
between the exterior and the interior life. Here, in the Word 
made Flesh, with reverent amazement, he found it. He had 
sought it through the instrumentality of the things of time 
and sense; and they, though full with promise, had proved 
illusory. He had fixed his hope on relation to the creature. 
But here, all the while close beside him, waiting till the scales 
should fall from his eyes and he should see and understand, 
had stood the Creator. Fair, very fair, while it lasted was 
human friendship. But here, had he that strength and daring 
to meet it, was a friendship infinitely fairer, immutable, eter- 
nal—namely, the friendship of Almighty God. 
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The book is a vivid, masterful, human document, fulfilling 
the strictest demands of great art. We need but add that any 
one who does not read it, and read it thoughtfully, will suffer 
a distinct loss. Zhe Far Horizon is worthy to take its place 
among the great English novels. 


Assuming that Father Benson is 
PAPERS OF A PARIAH. treating his readers frankly, in- 
By Father Benson. stead of again exercising, as he 
has done before, the privilege of 
the profession to present a creation of his fancy as a real per- 
son of flesh and blood, this book * consists of chapters extracted 
from a diary or notebook of a man of education, who, bred a 
Protestant, lapsed into indifferentism, or agnosticism, and after 
having for several years experienced an attraction towards the 
Catholic Church, was received into it a little before his death, 
which occurred when he was about forty-three years old. 
Educated at Oxford, he went on the stage, which, after a short 
time, he gave up on his marriage, but took up again after his 
wife’s death; and he quitted it only when incipient consump- 
tion warned him that he had not long to live. Of the point 
of view expressed in the papers, we may let Father Benson 
speak : 

They were written, it must be remembered, by one who not 
only was not a Catholic, but who did not at all continuously 
contemplate the becoming one. Their point of view, there- 
fore—and it is in this, I think, that their interest chiefly lies 
—is of one who regards the Catholic Church from without, 
not from within, though with a favorable eye. He was set- 
ting himself, though he did not realize it at first, to under- 
stand rather than to criticize, to hear what the Church had to 
say for herself, through her external system, rather than to 
dispute her right to speak at all. 


The greater number of the papers record the writer’s emo- 
tions and feelings as he assisted at a requiem, at the services 
of Holy Week, at Benediction, and Mass. The tenor of the 
reflections witnesses to a deeply religious nature and the zsthe- 
tic temperament, reminding one of the books of Huysmans, 
though displaying more of the religious and less of the zsthe- 
tic than did that strange Frenchman. One of the papers con- 


* Papers ofa Pariah. By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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trasts the Catholic and the Anglican pastor with regard to the 
measure of paternal authority which they, respectively, enjoy 
over their flocks. In others life in the atmosphere of religious 
faith is contrasted with that of: irreligious worldliness. The 
writer offers, too, a very reasonable apology for religious per- 
secution during the Middle Ages; and he is at his best in 
some reflections on death, as it appears in, and without, the 
light of faith. The following passage is a specimen of the note 
of subdued, sad-eyed humor which is almost everywhere in 
evidence, and gives piquancy to the matter. After speaking of 
the remorse for sin which everybody sometimes feels, the writer 
continues : 


And I suppose, too, that when that unpleasant fact, to 
which a requiem witnesses, becomes quite imminent, we shall 
experience that regret even more acutely; at any rate, it 
would not be unreasonable to do so. Very well, then, it is 
exactly that in which Mass for the Dead rises head and 
shoulders above any other form of funeral devotion. The 
Catholic Church does not emulate the eminent man who, 
when requested by his weeping friend at the hour of death 
to declare what was it that gave such a supernatural radiance 
to his face, answered, with a patient smile, that it was the 
memory of a long and well-spent life. On the contrary, she 
makes not one reference to the virtues of the deceased— 
though it is just to say she has done that the day before (All 
Saints’ Day)—she does not recount virtues, or even apologize 
for failures ; she does what she considers better, she deplores 
them. The conclusion of the whole matter then is that I am 
pleased to have gone through those exercises of All Souls’ 
Day, because I feel that they have been extremely good for 
me. Ido not need any reminders that I am alive, nor that 
immortality may only be a brilliant guess, nor that I am an 
exceedingly fine, manly, successful, and capable person; but 
it is not bad for me to be told silently, in a very vivid and 
impressive manner, that I am going to die some day, that 
hope is a fact that must be accounted for, and that, in spite 
of my singular probity and extraordinary gifts, there are just 
a few incidents here and there in my long roll of triumphs for 
which I should like to be sorry. 


For an outsider, Father Benson’s friend had a remarkable 
insight into the meaning of rite and discipline, and a suspi- 
ciously close acquaintance with many little points of the rou- 
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tine of Catholic life. An instance of the latter is his remark 
that some priests always say a ‘‘black’’ Mass when they may 
do so, because it takes several minutes less than any other. 
If the book is a genuine record, it is a useful testimony, of its 
kind, to the Church; if it is a fiction—it is still useful, but not 
so useful. 
Of the position occupied by M. 
ANTI-CLERICALISM. Faquet in the intellectual world 
By Emile Faquet. | nothing more need be said than 
that he is a member of the Acad- 
émie Frangaise. His religious and political tenets are sufficiently 
defined in his own statement that he adheres to no religious 
belief, and is attached to no political party. So he claims to 
approach with impartiality his task* of studying the national 
spirit of irreligion, which he designates as ‘‘one of the most 
widespread, most profound, and, at the same time, most acute 
maladies of the French race.” Asa starting point of his study 
he makes a very interesting analysis of French character; and 
lays bare the traits which he holds to be the roots of the prev- 
alent anti-clericalism. He next traces the history of the move- 
ment or spirit throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. For M. Faquet’s reasonings and expositions in this sec- 
tion of the work, we must refer the reader to the book itself 
—any bald summing up would be an injustice to him. Suffice 
to say that he knows his France, with a familiarity and an in- 
sight in sharp contrast with the crude superficiality of such 
writers as Mr. Galton. His estimate of the import of the Cov- 
stitution Civile is just the contradictory of Mr. Galton’s. The 
French politician ‘‘ desired a law of separation that should be 
hostile to the Church and that would contain nothing favorable 
to her. Therefore he either maintains separation, balancing 
every advantage for the Church by measures of persecution and 
oppression against the Church, as was the case from 1795 to 
1800; or he desires a backward step, a new concordat, for ex- 
ample, so disposed that it puts the Church under the hand of 
the central power, as was the case from 1800 to 1804. In the 
disposition of mind in which were the Revolutionists from the 
end of the eighteenth century, the separation of Church and 
State could be nothing but an occasion to persecute the Catho- 
lics more than ever, and a motive to oppress them more than ever.” 


* L' Anti-cléricalisme. Par Emile Faquet. Paris: Société Frangaise d’Imprimerie. 
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And the settlement of Napoleon, which Mr. Galton declares 
to have given the Pope more authority over the French Church 
than he ever had before? Here is M. Faquet’s verdict: 


It placed the Church of France under government tutelage. 
M. Debidour nowise exaggerates when he writes that it was 
the ‘‘enslavement’’ of the Church of France. The Church 
of France, through the Concordat and the Articles Organiques, 
was put under the control of the new government much more 
than it ever had been under the royal government. 


The anti-clerical policy of the Third Republic is traced 
closely, from its inception in 1871 down to the passing of the 
Briand law. That policy M. Faquet shows to have been one 
‘of constantly increasing despotism, in which the cry of anti- 
clericalism was constantly made use of for mere party purposes; 
and by which cynical injustice and violation of the rights of 
Catholics were supported by the flimsiest of sophistries and the 
most transparent of pretexts. 

The Briand law in itself, M. Faquet believes, will be a bene- 
fit to the Church (he wrote before its rejection by the Pope) ; 
but it will be so much a benefit that the anti-clericals will not 
fail to call it the ‘‘ loz des dupes.” 


The persecution against the Church will recommence, and 
must recommence, more vigorously and ardently. The auto- 
matic, so to speak, procedure of the revolutionists against the 
Church is as follows: Despoil the Church; then as a compen- 
sation for the measures of spoliation, accord her some advan- 
tages: then deprive her of these advantages, without, of 
course, returning to the preceding régime. 


This is the history of anti-clerical legislation in a nutshell: 


The Church was a proprietor; her property is taken, and 
in compensation the budget of worship is guaranteed by a 
Concordat. She has this budget of worship guaranteed by 
the Concordat ; the Concordat and the budget are suppressed, 
and in compensation they give the Church liberty, saying to 
her: ‘‘ That is better’’; which, for myself, I believe. To- 
morrow if they see that ‘‘it is better,’’ and just so far as they 
see that ‘‘it is better,’’ and even if, instead of being better, 
‘‘it is worse,’’and unless they see that ‘‘it is of no use at 
all,’’ they will suppress the liberty of the Church. 


The radical government, M. Faquet shows, has continually 
VOL. LXXXV.—35 
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used the cry of anti-clericalism as a red herring to divert the 
public when on the scent of any fault of the government, and 
to turn popular discontent and socialistic unrest from ideas or 
courses that might threaten the bourgeoisie. Socialism is gain- 
ing ground among the people. 


How then is the people to be diverted? Through one of 
its passions. It has but two, the abolition of individual 
ownership and hatred of the cuvé. It is therefore exclusively 
—there is no choice—through its hatred of the priest that its 
attention must be distracted. The dourgeoisie shakes the 
black soutane before the people as the toreador shakes the 
red cape before the bull. 


These pages tempt to citation. But we must be content 
with one more, which is the restatement of the thesis which M. 
Faquet has amply sustained in his luminous exposure of the 
entire trend of French anti-clericalism for the past generation 
—the government of the Republic is a party despotism. 


We assert that anti-clericalism, pushed to its logical] conse- 
quences, as the radicals mean to push it, leads straight to 
despotism. It leads there in every way. It accustoms minds 
to consider that a man has not the rights of man if he 
thinks otherwise than as the government thinks. It ac- 
customs minds to consider that a man may be proscribed who 
lives in an honorable way, but different from the common 
fashion. It habituates minds to despise both liberty and 
equality. Liberty, since I am not free to vow myself toa 
severe morality, and associate with others who do the same; 
liberty, since I have not the right to teach what I believe to 
be true, which, at the same time, is nowise contrary to the 
constitution of this country; liberty, since I am not allowed, 
though a man of probity, to teach my son asI wish. Anti- 
clericalism accustoms minds to despise equality. It creates 
at least two classes; a first class, which, to the exclusion of 
the other class, has all sorts of rights—the right of teaching, 
the right of preaching, the right of holding public proces- 
sions, and haranguing crowds on the street around the statue 
of some hero, and of obstructing the public thoroughfare ; 
the other class is deprived of the right to teach, the right 
to associate, to live together, to hold processions and meet- 
ings in the public streets, which latter right, indeed, I would 
accord to none, but the anti-clericals give it to one class and 
retuse it to the other. 
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Anti-clericalism, M. Faquet shows, has inflicted incalculable 
injury on the nation; and he believes that it is destined to in- 
flict a great deal more. 

It would be scarcely possible for any one, we do not ex~ 
cept even the Rev. Mr. Galton, after having studied this illu- 
minating book, to persist in thinking that the present cam- 
paign is not one against Christianity but against the alleged 
overweening pretensions of the Pope. 


Mr. Daly’s poems* have the gift 
CANZONI. of winning friends, as even a first 
By T. A. Daly. acquaintance with them makes one 
experience. It is not surprising 
that they deni, within the short space of five months, have 
reached a third edition. The reason is that they have the same 
qualities that attract friends to an individual: they are at once 
felt to be true, pleasant, kindly, distinguished by sympathy and 
understanding, and possessed of the happy faculty of making 
the reader feel at home. Such qualities have created a love for 
the work, and one might say the personality, of a Eugene Field, 
or a James Whitcomb Riley, which far greater poets have failed 
to call forth; and the Canzoni of Mr. Daly, modest and un- 
ambitious though they are, seem destined to inspire a host of 
readers with a like feeling. Already the daily press, which has 
acquired a habit of quoting them, has made them loved by many 
to whom the author’s name is unknown. 

Mr. Daly’s muse delights chiefly in the home circle, in love, 
and in the joys and sorrows of the Irish and the Italian immi- 
grant. It is this last feature that is specially characteristic of 
his work and has attracted widest attention. In the dialect of 
the “Dago man” he depicts a number of types, now so fa- 
miliar on the streets of our great cities, in a way that is true 
to life, yet kindly and unoffending. Very unpoetical types in- 
deed, they appear, but the poet stoops to conquer: the peanut 
man, with the troubles that come to him from the American boy 
and girl, from the policeman, from his own love affairs; Padre 
Angelo and Rosa slyly conspiring to capture him, with the 
good Padre’s mild surprise when Rosa brings her trophy to the 
rectory; Giuseppe, the barber, stylishly dressed to his own de- 


* Canzoni, By T. A. Daly. Third Edition. Philadelphia: The Catholic Standard and 
Times Publishing Company. 
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sire and bent on conquering all hearts; the wily Carlotta, who 
does not want to say ‘“‘yes’’ till she gets the diamond ring 
from her admirer, yet is faithful enough to be coldly disdainfu) 
of his rival, the stylish Giuseppe; Angela, who can sing and 
look pretty, but is good for nothing else; and the other Carlot- 
ta, “‘twice so big an’ strong,”’ who between them sorely per- 
plex the poor man that is trying to make a choice; da comica 
man, da musica man, the Italian father and his Americanized 
boy; all these, and others, are very humble types, truly, but 
they are presented with a humor and kindly observation that 
make them delightful and well worth knowing, even if they are 
not highly poetical. They are so clearly and ‘simply drawn 
that they stand out in our memory like persons we have known. 
To recall them is to smile and be pleased. There is not a bit- 
ter. note in the book, and the sympathetic spirit in which the 
humblest of our Italian immigrants are treated is certain to 
conciliate good will towards them. 

Equally good are the Irish pieces; some are deeper and 
more delicate in sentiment, as ‘‘The Song of the Thrush”; 
some broader in their humor, like the unforgettable ‘ Cornay- 
lius Ha—Ha—Ha—Hannigan ”; and, in another key, “‘ The Irish 
Bachelor.” 

Mr. Daly is happy, likewise, in his poems of love and home, 
which are always true and sound. What is most admirable 
throughout the volume is the union of wit, humor, or spright- 
liness, as the case may be, with a genuine respect for all that 
is pure, sweet, tender, manly, and noble. Thoroughly human, 
they are also, without any preaching, thoroughly Christian and 
Catholic. 

This book is from a bygone age,* 
THE GOAD OF DIVINE LOVE. in which love and faith were 

stronger than to-day. As the 
present translator observes, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, Stimulus Amoris, the Spur, or Goad, of Love, was a 
title common to many ascetical works, the most famous of 
which was that which has been frequently published among the 
works of St. Bonaventure, and, therefore, attributed to him. 
Most likely, however, although it may claim an indirect origin 


* Stimulus Divini Amoris: that is, The Goad of Divine Love. Very proper and profitable 
for all devout persons to read. Written in Latin by the Seraphical Doctor, S. Bonaventure, 
etc. Revised and edited by W. A. Phillipson, Priest of the Archdiocese of Westminster. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, ; 
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from the Seraphic Doctor, inasmuch as it is inspired by his 
spirit, it was really composed not by him, but by one of his 
disciples in the Franciscan order about the year 1300. It has 
long been one of the classics of the spiritual life, and was high- 
ly praised by Louis of Granada, and by St. Francis of Sales. 
A translation of it, ‘‘Englished by B. Lewis, A.M., of the same 
order,” appeared in 1642, and was offered for sale ‘‘at Doway 
by the widow of Mark Tryon.” The present is a revised and 
annotated edition of that publication. The editor has retained 
the distinctive style and phraseology of the seventeenth century 
English, and contented himself with modernizing the spelling, 
and softening down some words and expressions which would 
hardly pass the canons of modern convention. 


Through the translation of his book 
THE STEPS OF LIFE. on AHappiness, the learned Swiss 
By Carl Hilty. jurisconsult, Professor Hilty, be- 
came known to the English-speak- 
ing world as a remarkable morai philosopher of the practical 
sort. He approaches the problem of life in a reverent, religious 
spirit, with a full appreciation of its significance. The present 
volume of essays * is a sequel to his other book. The signifi- 
cance of the all-present sense of sin, the moral and spiritual 
function of suffering, the value to life of a belief in immortality, 
are treated in a strain which reveals a thinker possessed of 
clear spiritual intuitions and a practical knowledge of human 
nature. In a chapter on the knowledge of men, there is a fund 
of practical psychology and shrewd observation of a Baconian 
quality, but animated with a tenderness and glow of human 
sympathy to which Bacon was a stranger. Without assuming 
the tone of the preacher, speaking simply as a man convinced 
of the solemnity and dignity of life, Professor Hilty lays down 
wise counsels, and with sober eloquence inculcates the high 
ideals that are needed to combat the prevailing practical ma- 
terialism of our present social standards. In many a passage 
there is an echo of Thomas 4 Kempis. Indeed, although not a 
Catholic, the tenor of his philosophy, as well as an occasional 
quotation, indicate that the author is on good terms with many 
of our guides in the spiritual life. There is a familiar ring, for 
example, about the following: 
* The Steps of Life. By Carl Hilty. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The power of what Christianity calls ‘‘ the world’’ is very 
great, and all the elements that make up that power, from the 
lofty pretension of some distinguished atheistic philosophy, 
all the way down to the baser instinct of the most brutal sel- 
fishness, form an extremely close alliance. And the human 
heart, now over-daring, now over-timid, is so uncertain, that 
even into the life of those who work most effectively for the 
good, come hours when they despair, not of their task only, 
but even of their whole manner of thinking, a despair that, 
once ard again, God must dispel with a ‘‘ Be not afraid but 
speak.”’ 


And again: 


If we look upon life from God’s standpoint, instead of our 
own as we had rather do, we see it is not a matter of purely 
and simply making his people happy. No; first of all, they 
are to be made fearless, for all right living is a life of battling, 
not of unruffiled peace; but of battling without fear, of war- 
ring in a good cause, and under sure guidance, with that 
heroism which is the highest of all human qualities ard the 
best of all earthly joys. 


Although the sub-title of this book, Essays on Happiness, 
might raise some misgivings lest the author, like so many 
.others, might entertain the principle that life is to bé ordered 
primarily with a reference to the happiness to be obtained from 
it, the paragraph just quoted indicates that he escapes this pit- 
fall, and, making the good the end of endeavor, leaves happi- 
ness to take care of itself. 


Mrs. Thurston is well known by 

THE MYSTICS. the success of her previous books: 

By Katharine Cecil Thurston. The Masguerader and The Gambler. 

This novel* will serve to keep 

her before the reading public, which has reason to expect great 

things of her, but it will not add to her reputation. The story 

is not only short, but jejune and projectedj on a low level; 

though it may be granted, freely, that the presentation is pow- 

‘erful, the few characters are well marked, and the plot simple 
and logically worked out. 


* The Mystics. A novel. By Katharine Cecil Thurston. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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John: Henderson, son of a disinherited, unsuccessful father, 
humbles himself and takes the position of secretary to his old 
bachelor uncle—the younger and only brother of his father, 
and the man who has the fortune which by right should belong 
to John. This uncle, Andrew, was not only a member, but a 
high dignitary, in a new, strange sect called the Mystics. Leav- 
ing all his wealth to this sect, and only a pittance to John, he 
dies in circumstances which enabled John to become possessed 
of the secrets and the ritual of the sect—a main tenet of which 
was the hoped-for advent of its great prophet—the master and 
high priest of the cult. To fit himself for this 7é/e, in reality to 
secure the fortune which he has ever regarded as his own, John 
disappears, and after an absence of ten years returns, personat- 
ing with marked success and power the character of the prophet 
and master. But here the fates intervene in the guise of a 
charming woman, Enid Witcherley, a neophyte and the newest 
_adherent of the sect. Her sincerity, her womanliness, and the 
growing affinity between her and John, cause him to recognize 
the impossibility of carrying his assumed part as prophet. He 
makes a free disclosure of himself, and does it in a dramatic, 
candid way, losing thereby the fortune, but winning what is 
worth incomparably more. 

Why is it, we cannot but wonder regretfully, that a writer 
of such distinction, of such proven ability as Mrs. Thurston, 
cannot, or will not give us fiction which is higher, more abid- 
ing, more worth while ? 

Catholic by birth, training, feeling, there is a divorce be- 
tween what she is and what she does. Capable of writing 
with a power, a finish that rivals Mrs. Humphry Ward, she 
could, we believe, outstrip the latter, so far as truth and grasp 
are concerned, in portraying the character and motive of such 
personages as live in Helbeck of Bannisdale, in Eleanor, in Lady 
Rose’s Daughter. 

Great as are these books by Mrs. Humphry Ward, they are 
marred by the ignorance, the misconceptions, of one who is out- 
side the Church; but it must be said that Mrs. Ward’s charac- 
ters are far and away above the uncanny, shady, and unprincipled 
ones whose acquaintance we have made in Mrs. Thurston’s books. 
The pity of itis that Mrs. Thurston is not alone among Catho- 
lic novelists in ignoring what is part of her life and belief. 
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It is strange that we have had to 
THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS. wait, so long for a history of the 
By Dr. Putnam. Index in English. For of all the 
official and legislative institutions 
of the Church, the Congregation which presides over the pro- 
hibition of books, stands next to the Inquisition, if indeed 
it does not stand above it, in controversial interest and histor- 
ical importance. Still further it must strike one as strange that, 
when at last we have our first elaborate account of the Index,* 
it comes from a non-Catholic writer. Let us be permitted to 
say a word expressive of our regret that Catholic scholars, 
either here or in England, are not more productive in works 
concerning the history of their own Church, and that they so 
often leave to alien hands scholarly tasks which should be done 
by their own. We must indeed confess, and heartily we make 
the acknowledgment, that frequently non-Catholic studies of 
‘Catholic institutions are as free from unfairness as may be hu- 
manly expected. Dr. Putnam’s volume before us is a signal 
instance of an honest endeavor on the part of a Protestant 
to get to the truth of things uninfluenced by ecclesiastical 
partisanship. Still, let us express the hope that we may soon 
see an era of productivity among English-writing Catholics; 
for we live in an age when books are not only an instrument 
of propaganda, but a vital and necessary means of self-preser- 
vation for any religious or scientific system. 

Mr. Putnam’s book, we have said, is honorably free from 
bias. Of course he does not sympathize with the Index or its 
procedure, and doubtless, in writing the work, he was con- 
scious now and then of pity, sorrow, or indignation at the 
repressive measures of this celebrated Congregation. But he is 
simply and solely a historian, and he tries, and successfully 
tries, to put before us the main facts in the history with which 
he deals. There are phrases here and there at which a Catho- 
lic might object, there is an occasional quotation from authors 
. like Mendham which were better omitted, but we cannot over- 
look, on the other hand, that Mr. Putnam also gives us testi- 
monies to the beneficial effect of the Church’s book-legislation. 
We must not expect to find in a book like this a formal de- 
fence of the Index, such as the Jesuit Hilgers elaborates in his 


* The Censorship of the Church of Rome. By George Haven Putnam. In two Volumes, 
Vol. I. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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German history of the Index; but, taking all things together, 
we must say that if Dr. Putnam and Father Hilgers are com- 
pared, on the ground of scientific impartiality, the former will 
not notably suffer. 

This first volume, soon to be concluded with a _ second, 
covers the history of ecclesiastical book-prohibition, from its 
earliest manifestations in the Christian Church, to the year 
1780, just at the close of the great controversies about the bull 
“Unigenitus.” This is a large field to travel and keep within 
less than four hundred pages. But, by rigid conciseness, and 
a quite German manner of heaping up facts which are left to 
speak for themselves, Dr. Putnam accomplishes the task very 
creditably. He quotes original sources whenever these sources 
are extant, and, in fact, all through the work he displays the 
qualities of a trained student and writer of history. His main 
guide has been, of course, Reusch, whose history of the In- 
dex is, and will probably forever remain, incomparable. But 
this book is much easier to read than Reusch’s; its mode of 
presenting the data is clearer, and, in such ways of conven- 
ience as paragraph-headings, it is far more satisfactory. This 
is not the place to enter into the details of the history of the 
Index. To do so were a wearisome task, and a sure provoca- 
tion of divergent opinions. So we will conclude this notice 
with a word of congratulation to Dr. Putnam and a word of 
interrogation to our Catholic scholars in divers universities and 
other learned places: When are we going to produce work of 
our own along these lines? 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (11 May): Cardinal Steinhuber’s letter, announcing 
the condemnation of the new Milanese review J/ Rin. 
novamento by the Congregation of the Index, is printed 
in full. It is prefaced by a few remarks on the gravity 
and importance of the condemnation. The determined 
hostility of English Catholics to the McKenna Bill is re- 
vealed in the following resolution adopted 'by the School 
Managers of the dioceses of Salford and Liverpool: 
“That this association pledges itself to meet, with un- 
faltering resistance, the monstrously oppressive and ty- 
rannical Education Bill at present before Parliament.” 
The true notion of Catholic Faith is contrasted with 
the ‘‘Modern Error” which makes Faith an assent of 
the mind relative, provisional, and alteradble. A work 
on the Holy Eucharist, by the Bishop of Newport, is 
announced by Messrs. Longmans. Father Delahaye’s 
Legend and Hagtiography will soon appear in English. 
Both these works are to be added to the Westminster 
Library, edited by Mgr. Ward and Fr. Thurston. 

(18 May): Steps have been taken towards the reforma- 
tion of the Italian seminaries. Italy has 268 dioceses, 
and nearly every diocese endeavors to maintain its own 
separate seminary. Many of these institutions are suf- 
fering greatly from poverty, and, moreover, are deficient 
both in the number and quality of their professors. It is 
possible that those old seminaries will continue to exist 
as “petits séminaires,” while students of philosophy and 
theology will be sent to well-equipped and disciplined 
provincial seminaries. The Low Valley Catholic School 
case is cited as ‘a further example of extinction of vol- 
untary schools by ‘administrative methods.’’’ Here a 
congregation of 450 people build a school and in advance 
pay their teachers £192 a-year. The West Riding County 
Council reduces the salary to £150. Finally the Board 
of Education strikes the school off the grant list and re- 
fuses to reopen the case. 

(25 May): This number comments at considerabie length 
on M. Sabatier’s reply to Cardinal Gibbons in the mat- 
ter of the French situation. ‘The writer,” we are told, 
“presents us with nothing new, except it be the spec- 
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tacle of one who poses as a serious student of history 
condescending to repeat the political clap-trap of the 
hour.” It is on “flimsy pretexts that M. Sabatier has 
presumed to call in question the good faith of the Holy 
See and the authority of Cardinal Gibbons.” A writer 
treating ‘‘The Concept of Doctrinal Development,” be- 
lieves that the nature of the safety-line which the Church 
has drawn around the doctrine, is expressed in the fol- 
lowing points: (1) There is a Development of Doctrine ; 
(2) The Development is one which preserves the sub- 
stantial sameness of sense and teaching; (3) The Devel- 
opment excludes all addition to the Deposit of Revealed 
Truth ; (4) The Development excludes all diminution, or 
abandonment, or rejection of any truth once taught or 
defined as an Article of Faith. 

(1 June): A letter of Cardinal Rampolla to Dom Hilde- 
brand Hemptinne, inviting the Benedictine Order, in the 
name of the Biblical Commission, to undertake certain 
studies preliminary to the revision of the Vulgate, is 
given in full, together with a notice of the Benedictines’ 
acceptance of that honorable but colossal task. The 
Roman Correspondent writes that there has been con- 
siderable exaggeration in the reports of the English press 
concerning the matter. ‘“‘If the Benedictines,” he says, 
‘“‘have not been officially entrusted with the revision of 
the text of the Vulgate, they have been formally invited 
to do all the preliminary work necessary to make that 
undertaking possible.”’ ‘‘ The work will be done by an 
army of scholars, laboring unitedly and co-ordinately, 
whereas it was left hitherto to individual effort.” 

The Month (June): ‘‘God’s Orphan,” by Jan de Geollac, is be- 
gun in this number. The story, though fanciful, is rather 
unpromising. The life history of M. Cauchy, perhaps 
the greatest mathematician of the nineteenth century, is 
interestingly narrated by “B. V.” One who signs him- 
self ““R. H. J. S.” discusses ‘‘The Higher Pantheism.”’ 
“Is it an exaggeration,” he writes, “to say that the 
Christian may yet learn much from the Pantheist? The 
earnest conviction of a brotherhood among all forms of 
life, which the Pantheist possesses, though he misinter- 
prets it, may be a genuine, if maimed, worship of their 
Creator, and a reproach to our individualistic selfishness.”’ 
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Ymal Oswin describes the “ International Art- Union 
of France,” whose purpose is the liberation of art from 
individualism, and the cultivation of ideas and the ideal. 

The early history of church bells Fr. Thurston finds 
obscure. He is ready to venture the opinion, however, 
that our splendid modern peals could trace their ances- 
try to the rude hand-bell of St. Patrick and his fellow- 
missionaries. A description of the Jardins Ouvriers of 
Saint-Etienne is most interesting reading. The success 
of this movement, under Father Volpette and the boys 
of his college of St. Michel, may very much help the 
solution of difficult social problems. 

The Irish Monthly (June): ‘“‘ A Discussion on Art,” is the title 
of a little sketch in which Thurlough, an old servant, 
acquired a good-natured contempt for the Widow Mur- 
phy, because she insists on confusing a modern Michael 
Angelo with the original. In this number Judge Car- 
ton completes his paper on “‘ Novels and Novel Readers.” 
The merit of novels, as sources of amusement and intel- 
lectual culture, is dwelt upon. Special attention is be- 
stowed on the historical novel, as being indispensable to 
the student of history. Two great classes of historical 
novels are recognized. The first includes those in which 
historical personages and facts are the subject matter. 
In the second class the framework is historical, but the 
characters fictitious. After a few remarks on the domestic 
novel, the paper closes with a list of the best Irish works 
of this kind, and an appeal to Catholic gentlemen to use 
better judgment in avoiding vicious and immoral reading. 

La Democratie Chrétienne (May): In a survey of Catholic pro- 
gress in America, England, Germany, and Holland, M. 
Chanoine Looten, of Lille University, finds much that is 
encouraging. He regards as significant the loyalty to 
the Holy See of democracy-loving Catholics in the 
United States. Apropos of the first anniversary of 
M. Paul Lapeyre’s death, a brief sketch is given of the 
career of this great apostle of Christian democracy.—— 
The New Apostolate and its conditions is the subject 
of discussion by Mgr. Péchenard. The obligation of the 
higher classes to social service is especially pressing. —— 
Notice is taken of M. Fromont’s book on the Jndustrial 
Effect of a Shorter Working-day. Production is not di- 
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minished, material is saved, wages are unchanged. The 
result is mutual benefit to laborer and employer. The 
Salary of Women, by M. Ch. Poisson, is reviewed sym- 
pathetically. The situation, which is unsatisfactory, its 
causes, and some remedies, find mention. That the au- 
thority of President Roosevelt on family problems extends 
beyond the borders of this country, is shown by quota- 
tions from his pen. 

Le Correspondant (10 May): An anonymous contributor criti- 
cizes England’s proposal for the limitation of armaments, 
which is to be discussed at the approaching Peace Con- 
ference. He questions her motives, and suggests that 
she is not acting solely in the interest of international 
peace. P. Thureau-Dangin urges the French Catholics 
to accept the present state of affairs and make the best 
of them. Separation does not mean enmity, but liberty. 
All true Catholics have a duty to perform toward their 
country—one which will never be fulfilled by forming 
themselves into a political party. They must look to the 
future, not to the past. M. D. Calvogoressi contri- 
butes a study of Russian music and musicians of the 
nineteenth century. M. Auguste Boucher, in his po- 
litical chronicle, discusses most of the recent important 
events in European politics. M. Clemenceau’s stand with 
regard to the celebration at Orleans of the feast of Joan 
of Arc and the imprisonment of two French labor lead- 
ers by the government, are subjects which receive lengthy 
treatment. 

(25 May): P. Lefébure begins an account of charity 
work in America, with a description of the efforts made in 
New York from the colonial times up to now. In the pres- 
ent number he has not yet reached the account of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. Speaking of the social work by 
the churches in the Dutch times, the methods introduced 
later from England into the colony, and the great spread 
of the work during the nineteenth century, he declares: 
‘‘ Christian charity remains the fairest fruit of American 
liberty.” P. Saint Girons contributes a scientifically 
constructed article on the various unions established in 
Germany to ensure employers against ‘“‘strikes.’’ These 
unions have helped to prevent strikes due to injustice on 
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the part of employers, and by strengthening the em- 
ployers will help to deter the men from unjustly striking. 
Etudes (5 May): The problem of the Catholic Party is dis- 
cussed at length by M. Maurice de la Taille. Concen- 
trated, vigorous action, such as characterized the Crusades, 
is needed in the present hour to save the French Church 
from her enemies.——In this and the following number 
M. Joseph de Joannis sketches the remarkable career of 
Berthelot from the viewpoint of science. The story of 
his many important discoveries is given in detail. 
Religious England, its schools, its parliament, its churches, 
is the subject of an interesting study by M. Joseph Bou- 
bée. The writer notes the liberal tendency in religion, 
and regrets that among ministers of the Established 
Church separation between Church and State is so 
widely favored. M. Joseph Ferchat, in his paper on 
‘*Monism and Psychology,” charges Alfred Binet with 
assuming as identical, in his recent book, L’Ame et le 
Corps, things which are totally different. 
(20 May): Michelet’s charge that the Vatican archives 
prove the Holy See, in Avignon days, to have been pri- 
marily a commercial institution, is taken up and an- 
swered by M. Jules Doizé. The activity of John XXII, 
and other Avignon Popes, in spiritual and intellectual 
matters is pointed out; the collection and worthy dis- 
position of money are described; and the unusual atten- 
tion given to the department of finance at this time ex- 
plained. The recent article of M. Herzog, on the vir- 
ginal Conception of Christ, wherein the writer argues 
that the dogma is uncertain in history and formally con- 
tradicted by the early texts, is refuted on the same 
grounds by M. L. de Grandmaison. The decree of 
the Sacred Congregation on “ Daily Communion,” issued 
some time ago, is quoted here in full. 
(5 June): P. Suau has a sympathetic and discriminating 
appreciation of the character and the work of the late 
M. Huysmans, whose best productions are adjudged to 
be En Route, Sainte Lydwine, and Lourdes. L. Roure 
writes on the extravagances of the cult of Rousseau, 
whom M. Nicolas Ségur places near our Savior. A. 
Wetterwald thinks that even if China is awakening, the 
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process is a very slow one, and peril from that quar- 
ter is still far distant. A. d’Alés writes that the’ con- 
ception of dogma as capable of development marks an 
epoch in the history of theology, for it attests the effort 
of Christian thought to get a better hold on the mys- 
teries of the progress of dogma; and it gives Vincent 
of Lerins a special place among the Fathers of the Church. 


La Civilta Cattolica (18 May): The first article, discussing the 


Revue 


open letter of Paul Sabatier in reply to the manifesto 
of Cardinal Gibbons, on the French separation law, adopts 
as its own the entire manifesto and defends it, point by 
point, against the attacks of the French publicist. 

An article on the consequences of the new methods in 
apologetics, mentions the rationalistic psychology of Wil- 
liam James as connected with erroneous views of dogma, 
and criticizes Minnocchi, Le Roy, Laberthonniére, for 
methods which lead to scepticism. 


(1 June): Condemning the extreme position of either 


side, a writer insists that both speculative and positive 
methods of study are needed in theology, both being in 
accord with the wise ideal proclaimed by St. Ignatius. 
At the present day the greater danger is the scorn of 
scholasticism, the preferring of erudition to speculation 
and encyclopedism to science. A writer discussing the 
question of Arian forgeries fathered on Pope Liberius 
affirms the falsity of four letters attributed to Liberius 
by Stilting. 
Pratique d’Apologétique (1 May): M. F. Prat exposes 
the moral doctrine of St. Paul, its basis, principles, and 
spirit. Brunetiére as an apologist is considered by 
M. J. Cartier. Though he was drawn to the Church 
especially by her social and philanthropic character, he 
ever insisted on the principle that in assent toa religion, 
intellectual motives should not be separated from moral; 
that to embrace Catholicity is to accept her dogmas. 
The question of stigmatas and auto-suggestion oc- 
cupies the attention of M. Aug. Poulain. The writer 
calls attention to the fact that science has not as yet 
proved its case against the miraculous interpretation of 
the phenomenon. Two recent books on the Fourth 
Gospel, those of M. Constantin Chauvin and M. l’Abbé 
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Lepin, receive comprehensive reviews from the pen of 
Alfred Durand, S.J.’ 

(15 May): The interpretation given to certain dogmas 
by M. Le Roy in his late treatise, Dogme et Critique, 
does not elicit the sympathy of M. J. Lebreton. He dis 
cusses in detail M. Le Roy’s view of the Resurrection of 
Christ. M. Ph. Pousard writes of the practical apolo- 
getic of Mgr. d’Hulst. 

Le Mois Litteraire et Pittoresque (June): Under the title of 
“The Bloody Week,” J. Bonnafous gives a graphic de- 
scription of the uprising of the Communists in France 
during the month of May, 1871, in which thousands 
lost their lives, and millions of dollars worth of property 
were destroyed. Rather grotesque to an American 
reader seems the account Georges Chapus gives of the 
“ Dancing-procession”’ of Echternach. This is a city 
situated.near the border of France and Germany, where 
each year, on Tuesday of Pentecost, a pilgrimage is made, 
and large crowds dance in procession from that city to 
a neighboring village. The celebration is held in honor 
of St. Willibrod, whose prayers brought aid to the city 
when in distress. Pierre de Kadoré gives a brief his- 
tory of the development of the immense naval force of 
nations since the introduction of iron-clad vessels. A 
couple of pages are given to quoting an interview between 
M. Maurice Barrés and the late Brunetiére, in which is 
given some of the latter’s views on freethought and free- 
thinkers. A long essay is presented by Francis Vincent, 
detailing the evolution of Brunetiére’s religious views. 
This is interesting, as showing the many steps this man 
of sound natural principles had to take before he finally 
found rest in the bosom,of the Catholic Church. 





El 


In our June number we gave a notice of a new magazine: 
Il Rinnovamento. Since the writing of that notice a letter con- 
cerning the periodical has been written by Cardinal Steinhuber, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Index. We publish 
his Eminence’s letter for the instruction of our readers. 


The Eminent Fathers of this Sacred Congregation of the 
Index had at their last meeting to treat of a review called 
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It Rinnovamento, recently started in the city of Milan. Not 
being wont, except for exceptional reasons, to put on the In- 
dex separate issues of reviews in course of publication, the 
Eminent Fathers have determined not to adopt this methcd of 
condemnation in the case of the numbers hitherto published of 
the said review. But they cannot refrain trom expressing to 
your Eminence the deep regret they have felt at seeing pub- 
lished, by men calling themselves Catholics, a review notably 
opposed to Catholic spirit and teaching. 

They especially deplore the disturbance which such writers 
are causing to consciences, and the assumption with which 
they pose as masters and almost as doctors of the Church. 
And it is painful to see that among those who seem to wish 
to arrogate to themselves a magisterium in the Church, and 
to teach the Pope himself, are to be found names already 
known for other writings dictated by the same spirit, such as 
Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, Von Hugel, Murri, and others. 

And while men like these speak in this review with such 
self-conceit of the most difficult theological questions, and of 
the most important affairs of the Church, the editors declare 
that it is Jay and non-confessional, and make distinctions be- 
tween official and non-official Catholicism, between the dog- 
mas defined by the Church as truths to be believed, and the 
immanence of religionin individuals. In short, it is not pos- 
sible to doubt that the review has been founded with a view 
of fostering a most dangerous spirit of independence from the 
authority of the Church, and the supremacy of private judg- 
ment over that of the Church herself, and of erecting itself 
into a school to prepare an anti-Catholic renewal of minds. 

The Eminent Fathers condemn severely this anti-Catholic 
spirit, which finds expression among manifest errors in the 
review in question, and they desire your Eminence to sum- 
mon the editor of the said review to desist from this under- 
taking, so misguided and unworthy of a true Catholic; and 
they desire, moreover, that your Eminence be good enough, 
as soon as possible, to make public this judgment of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index. 

While I have the honor to make the communication to 
your Eminence, I most humbly kiss your hands, and am 
glad to profess myself 


Your Eminence’s 
ANDREA CARDINAL STEINHUBER, Prefect. 
THOMAS Esser, O.P., Secretary. ‘ 
VOL, LXXXV.—36 





Current Events. 


From its very beginning the sec- 
Russia. ond Duma was, according to the 
expectation of many, on the point 
of being dissolved. At last those expectations have been real- 
ized, and after an existence of less than three months the second 
of Russian parliaments has come to an end. The reason given 
in the Imperial Manifesto for this step is the disappointment 
felt by the Tsar at the proceedings of a considerable section 
who, instead of setting to work to strengthen Russia, showed a 
manifest tendency to augment her troubles and to disrupt the 
state. A hostile spirit produced dissensions. Measures pre- 
pared by the government were either neglected or rejected, 
even those necessary for the restoration of order. The crown- 
ing iniquity was the failure of the Duma to carry out imme. 
diately the demand of the government that 55 of its members, 
charged with being implicated in a plot against the Tsar, should 
be excluded from membership and thereby deprived of their 
immunity in order to be tried. 

The Tsar throughout the manifesto maintains his claim to 
be the source of power. The Duma was convoked by his 
sovereign will, for the pacification of Russia, principally by the 
work of legislation; it is.dissolved because it has failed to sat- 
isfy him. It is to him, the Tsar declares, that God has given 
power over all the people, and he proceeds in further exercise 
of that power to change the electoral Jaw. M. de Martens, in 
the letter which he wrote some time ago, and- which fore- 
shadowed the dissolution which has just taken place, declared 
that to introduce into Russia a guasz universal suffrage was a 
capital error, and that it was the real source of all the calam- 
ities which have followed. When it is remembered that Great 
Britain has as yet not manhood, but only household suffrage, 
qualified by a lodger suffrage of a certain value, and that this 
was achieved after struggles of many centuries, it is hard to 
deny the force of M. de Martens’ criticism. 

The weak point of the position in Russia is that all power 
is centred in one man set over 120 millions of men, and this 
man is subject to the manipulation of self-seekers working in 
the dark behind the scenes, and that it is only by the brute 
force of the army, or even worse, of the police, that in the end 
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government is carried on. This is the state of Russia such as 
the dissolution reveals it. The will of the Tsar is the sole rule. 
However, that will is, for the present at least, that there shall 
be a third Duma, that it shall assemble on the 14th of Septem- 
ber next, that all the rights granted by the Manifesto of Oc- 
tober 30, 1905, and the fundamental laws, shall remain in full 
force, but that the electoral laws shall be modified. 

That the new Duma may be Russian in spirit, the repre- 
sentatives of other nationalities are to be diminished in num- 
ber. For example, the Poles are to have only 12 representa- 
tives instead of 36. Elections are to be suspended in those 
parts which are not considered to have attained sufficient civic 
development. Special means are taken to secure the election 
of landlords. Peasant deputies must be house owners engaged 
in agriculture. The representation of workmen is practically 
annulled. The great complaint made by M. de Martens of the 
composition of the recently dissolved assembly, and the chief 
cause of its failure in his eyes, was that, of 500 members, only 
120 had received a university education; and of the rest only a 
small number had passed through even a gymnasium. Some 
were quite illiterate, sothe could barely read. For these evils 
the new electoral law strives to find a remedy, by increasing 
the number of the electoral assemblies of the ‘‘ intelligent” 
classes as compared with the representatives of the ‘non- 
intelligent ” classes. 

The dissolution has been received in silence by the Russian 
people. Whether it is the silence which precedes a storm, or 
that which is the result of a fall over a precipice, remains to 
be seen. Troops dominate the capital. M. Stolypin still re- 
mains in office. This may give ground for hope, for although 
not the great man which Russia needs, he is at least honest. 
It is understood that he prevented the postponement of the 
meeting of the next Duma, which was desired by the Tsar, 
and still further limitations of the franchise. 

A great cause of the lack of efficiency, and of the failure to 
put to profit the concessions which have been made, is that ‘no 
dominating popular leader has appeared capable of uniting all 
the people for the attainment of their just rights, capable of ex- 
citing enthusiasm, of overcoming opposition, of bending the 
energies of all to the one end. It is not to be wondered at 
that the steam-roller of autocratic despotism, which has been at 
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work so long, should have crushed out all initiative in the well- 
disposed, and have exasperated those not well-disposed. Its ef- 
fect has been to render all subordination obnoxious, and to 
make every one ‘wish, when the yoke had been partially re- 
moved, to be his own leader. 

Although there have been no great uprisings, like those 
which took place a year or two ago, the record of outrages is 
long. Riots, armed robberies, plots, murders, attempted mur- 
ders, assaults on trains, go to make up the list. Poland seems 
to have suffered most, especially from strikes due to the activity 
of Socialists, of which there are several kinds. No progress 
seems to have been made in the negotiations with Great Britain 
for a settlement of the differences between the two countries, 
If, however, the rumors are true that the King of England is 
to visit the Tsar, a favorable conclusion of those negotiations 
may be expected. 


The determination of Germany to 

Germany. have a large navy, implying there- 

by a challenge to Great Britain’s 

domination over the ocean, is one of the causes of the uneasi- 
ness which is felt as to the future. The German Navy League 
was formed to render the plan of the government popular and 
to raise funds by voluntary subscriptions. It has received, and 
still receives, the approval of the Kaiser. Within its ranks are in- 
cluded Prussians and Bavarians, Saxons and Wittenburgians; in 
fact, representatives of most of the various nationalties which 
constitute the German Empire. During the last elections its man- 
ager, General Keim, i$ said to have taken a very active part in 
opposition to the election of Catholic candidates, and in this 
way to have abused his position as manager of the League. 
The Bavarian members of the League, being mostly Catholics, 
naturally resented this breach of trust, and at a recent meeting, 
held at Cologne, they proposed the dismissal of the over-ardent 
General. The intervention of the Saxon section, however, after 
a nine-hours’ discussion, brought about a reconciliation. Keim 
declared that the allegation was an infamous lie. The, General 
is no believer in the power of moral influence in the world 
as it now is. The only thing which makes Germany respected 
on land is the army. If, therefore, she wishes to be respected 
on the ocean, and throughout the world, she must have a navy 
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strong enough to command respect. His opinion of ‘the attitude 
of the rest of the world towards Germany, is expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: “If a man finds himself in the company of ques- 
tionable ruffians armed with bludgeons, while he himself has only 
a walking stick, the situation is certainly not an agreeable one.” 
He left his audience to guess whom he looked upon as the ruf- 
fians. The National Liberal speaker who followed him was less 
reticent. He declared that a large section of the English Press 
was continually propagating the idea that on the day on which 
the German mercantile marine was destroyed, every Englishman 
would be a pound richer. Momentous issues, only to be set- 
tled by ‘‘blood and iron,” were, General Keim declared on an- 
other occasion, developing in the sphere of Wedltpolittk. The 
General and the Navy League are not to be looked upon, al- 
though the latter has the approval of the Kaiser, as representing 
the opinion of the whole country. A leading Berlin journal de- 
clares that the General is merely a retired mdles gloriosus given 
to bombastic utterances. But such men are dangerous tools 
ready for the use of the higher powers, should these higher 
powers decide for-war. ~ 

The curious union of Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals, 
by which the government is supported, has worked satisfactor- 
ily during the first session of the new Parliament, all the 
proposals of the government having been adopted. The finan- 
cial state of the Empire, however, is not so satisfactory. The 
Reichstag has adjourned and will not meet again until the 
19th of November. Discussions on the dangers and difficulties 
by-which Germany is said te be surrounded will, therefore, be 
limited to the press and to the platform. The relations of Ger- 
many to England take the first place in these discussions. The 
role of protector of the Mussulmans assumed by the Emperor, 
and the support afforded by him to the Sultans as well of 
Turkey as of Morocco, the projected railway through the valley 
of the Euphrates, the reforms in Macedonia, and the secur- 
ing of an understanding with France—an understanding which 
some German publicists regard as being necessary for the well- 
being off Germany—afford an ample field for comment and con- 
troversy. ; 

Sofar as regards ‘England and her relations with Germany.a 
. further effort to.bring about an improvement has been made by 
the return visit paid by a number of English journalists, among 
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whom was’ the ever active Mr. Stead. The reception given to 
these visitors showed that the Navy League does not faithfully 
represent the mind of all the people of Germany, nor, in fact, 
of the government. For at a banquet given to them, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs declared that the German 
naval: forces were only required as a protection of the German 
coasts and sea trade. ‘‘We do not strive for anything more.” 
For the English policy of the ‘‘ open door” he had the high- 
est praise. ‘“‘ You have never excluded other States from terri- 
tories under British influence, but allowed them to go along 
with you.” The Emperor himself sent a message of welcome, 
while the Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Bilow, entertained 
them at a garden party. The main object of the authorities 
was to convince their visitors of the extremely pacific tendencies 
of both the government and the people. Which of the two 
voices—that of the Navy League, or that of the journalists 
—will prevail, cannot be known at present. 

One of the worst evils attendant upon the possession of an 
undue degree of power by rulers, is the influence upon its ex- 
ercise possessed by secret advisers and favorites. Germany has 
before now experienced the evil effects of such influences, 
The most upright and honest of the Chancellors of the Em. 
pire—Count von Caprivi—was forced to resign in 1894 by the 
intrigues of a Camarilla. working against him. There is reason 
to believe that the recent dissolution of the Reichstag was 
brought by the necessity to defend -himself against the same 
influences which were felt by the present Chancellor. However 
this may be, there has been a great upheaval in the Court 
circles where people of this kind work. A newspaper has 
published a series of chroniques scandaleuses, which has led to 
the dismissal of the Commandant of: Berlin, to the resignation 
of one of the personal aides-de-camp of the Emperor, as well 
as that of Prince Philip Eulenberg, who is looked upon as the 
chief worker behind the scenes. Public opinion strongly sup- 
ports the Chancellor in his struggle with the irresponsible ad- 
visers of the Crown. 

Might and political expediency have once more prevailed 
in the appointment of a successor to the late Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia as Regent of Brunswick. The legitimate heir is the 
Duke of Cumberland, who is also by right King of Hanover, 
as well’ as Duke of Brunswick, but, inasmuch as he will not 
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renounce his claims to the throne of Hanover which has been 
incorporated into Prussia, he is not allowed to be even Duke 
of Brunswick which, although one of the German federated 
States, retains its identity. A new Regent has been elected by 
the Brunswick Diet—Duke John Albrecht, of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

Herr Dernburg, the head of the new Colonial Department, 
which has at last been established, is going to pay a personal 
visit to the Colonies, in the hope of making them better sub. 
serve the purposes for which they were founded as an outlet 
for German emigration. At present they are little better than 
military establishments. 


The general election which has re- 

Austria-Hungary. cently taken place in Austria, be- 

ing the first since the adoption of 

universal suffrage, is one of the most important events in the 
recent history of the country, and may even be the starting 
point of a new era. That universal suffrage should have been 
adopted at all involves a departure from long-standing tradi- 
tions. The Socialists have been its advocates for several years, 
but were in themselves powerless. Well-informed writers look 
upon its adoption as due to the Emperor. His Majesty is now 
in the sixtieth year of his reign. The prospects of the Empire 
for the future are somewhat dark. The large number of vari- 
ous races of which the Empire is made up are full of jealousy 
and almost of hatred one for another. The effect of universal 
suffrage will be to give far Jarger influence and power to the 
people. In the Reichsrath, as hitherto constituted, there were 
five Curie, the Curia of Large Landed Proprietors, the Curia 
of the Chambers of Commerce, the Curia of the Cities, the 
Curia of the Country Communes, and finally the Curia of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, comprising some five millions of.electors. This 
fifth Curia only elected 72 out of the 425 members of the Cham- 
ber. The new Law sweeps away all these. Curiz and merges all 
voters into one single category of universal suffrage. A house 
which was practically made up of the representatives of separate 
interests has been transformed into an assembly representative 
of the people, without distinction of classes. The old feudal 
nobility, the rich merchants, the narrow-minded middle classes, 
have all been brought to resign their privileges. What has in- 
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fluenced them? Atevery stage the Emperor’s voice was heard 
in support of the Bill, and had it not been for him its enact- 
ment would have proved impossible. The outcome of the ex- 
periences of his long life and reign, in which he has suffered 
so many disappointments, defeats, and losses, the lesson which 
all these have taught him is that if he wishes to provide a se- 
cure throne for his successor, the basis of that throne must be 
widened, and that it must be made to rest upon the masses of 
the people. 

The result of the elections has, on the whole, been satisfac- 
tory. The animosity of the races, which has constituted the 
great danger of the past, will not exist for the future. Purely 
racial candidates suffered defeat at the first ballots. The Pan. 
Germans, whose object is to bring Austria, socially and eco- 
nomically and even politically, closer to the German Empire, 
and who were the promoters of the Los von Rom movement, 
were almost annihilated. The Young Czechs, also, have prac- 
tically ceased to exist and Italian Irredentism has been over- 
thrown. Instead, therefore, of national conflicts for predomi- 
nance, questions will be discussed which will be of real practical 
importance for the Empire as a whole. 

The next most striking result of the elections is the victory 
of the Socialists, of which there are two main bodies—Christian 
Socialists, who are Catholics, and Social Democrats. The lat- 
ter form the most numerous single party. What their precise 
aims are is not clear, but it is understood that they are not 
so extreme in their views as the party which bears the same 
name in the German Reichstag... Nor is it clear how far the 
Christian Socialists agree with the Social Democrats. If the 
former represent an attempt to impress upon public legislation 
the social influences of the Catholic faith, to make the Church’s 
power felt for the good of the poorer classes, it will be setting 
a good example, deserving to be followed in other countries. 

A noteworthy feature of the new law is that it gives the 
power to the local authorities of various districts to render vot- 
ing compulsory and to impose penalties on the non-voters. 
Several districts adopted this provision, but for all that some 
50,000 in Vienna and Lower Austria alone failed to go to the 
polls. 

As the result of the second ballots the new Austrian Reichs- 
rath is made up of more than a score of parties. Although the 
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list is long, it may be worth giving as an example of the het- 
erogeneous character of a European Parliament. The figures 
in parentheses represent the strength of each party in the last 
Chamber: Social Democrats, 83 (11); Christian Socialists, 67 
(26); German Conservative Catholics, 29 (29); German Progres- 
sives, 23 (30); German Populists or Radicals, 24 (46); German 
Agrarians, 21 (4); Free Pan-Germans, 13 (6); Pan-Germans, 
3 (15); Young Czechs, t9 (47); Old Czechs, 6 (3); Czech 
Realists, hitherto unrepresented, 2; Czech Agrarians, 25 (5); 
Czech Catholics, 19 (2); Czech Radicals, 10 (8); Slovene Cath- 
olics, 22 (19); Slovene Liberals, 3 (6); Italian Liberals, 4 (12); 
Italian Catholics, 10 (6); Croats, 9 (7); Serbs, hitherto unrep- 
resented, 2; Rumanes, 5 (4). Tothese must be added Catho- 
lic Poles and non-Catholic Poles; Polish Democrats and Pan- 
Poles; Polish Populists and Polish Social Democrats; together 
with Independent Socialists and Jewish Zionists; the exact 
number of which cannot be given, as the elections were not 
complete. 

So numerous are the parties that efforts have already been 
made to form clubs for mutual co-operation. The German 
Conservative Catholics have united with the Christian Socialists, 
and as a consequence the two form the largest group in the 
house. Efforts have been made, too, by the German Liberals 
and Radicals, but not so successfully. It will be observed, too, 
that the numbers of Catholic representatives have increased 
among the Czechs, Slovenes, and Italians. 

Hungary, where the adoption of universal suffrage was first 
made a part of practical politics has not yet taken any steps 
to realize the proposal. The Magyars perhaps are loathe to 
give up the privileges which they possess at present—privileges 
which are due to the altogether disproportionate voting power 
allotted to them. 

The chief preoccupation of the 

France. French people of late has been the 
discontent prevailing among large 

numbers of the working-people. Various strikes, on a large 
scale, as has been already recorded, have taken place; and no 
sooner has one been settled, than another has broken out. In- 
subordination has spread among even State officials, among 
whom school-teachers are included. The right to form Trade 
Unions is claimed, a right which the government refuses to 
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recognize. The Confederation of Labor, an association of unions 
of workingmen, representing some 200,000 out of a total of 
twelve millions, has advocated methods destructive of all order. 
The leaders are absolutists at the other end of the social scale. 
Violence, hanging of employers, seizure of factories, deliberate 
destruction of property, elaborated plans for the ruin of em- 
ployers, such were the methods openly advocated by leading 
members of the Confederation. ‘‘A restaurant waiter should 
quietly leave a tap open and thus let the liquid flow away.” 
The government, of course, could not do anything else than 
arrest the teachers of such morals. ; 

The agitation among workingmen has not been confined to 
the land. The State keeps official lists of sailors for service in 
the mercantile marine. These ¢xscrits maritimes, as they are 
called, were not satisfied with the Bill introduced by the gov- 
ernment for the reform of the existing system of old-age pen 
sions. Accordingly they struck, and some of the naval reserve 
men gave their adhesion to the movement. The effect of the 
strike was an almost complete stagnation of trade and pas- 
senger traffic. Fortunately it did not last long. After an in- 
terview of the delegates of the men with the Minister of Ma- 
rine, terms were arranged; amendments are to be made in the 
Bill which will make it acceptable to the strikers. 

The troubles of the government have reached their climax 
in the movement which began in the first week of May in the 
South of France. In this movement all classes of the popula: 
tion took part. The people living in the country came in their 
tens of thousands into the cities to demand that action should 
be taken against the adulterators of wine, the sale of which 
was their sole means of livelihood. In one place the proces- 
sion of the discontented had with it a cart on which was placed 
a guillotine; at intervals the procession stopped, in order that 
a dummy adulterator might be executed. The agitation has 
spread far and wide. Violence has, in many cases, taken place, 
as well as destruction of property. In fact it is coming to 
have the aspect of a civil war. The government, however, is 
resolved that order shall be kept; the troops have not hesi- 
tated to fire on the people. ' 

The cause of the uprising is believed by the agitators to 
be the adulteration of wine, a procedure which has of late 
become common. This has prevented the sale of the wine, 
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which is thus left on the hands of its makers. While the 
fact of over-production is undoubted, other reasons for it are 
given. There is too much wine, because the French people 
are becoming convinced of the evil effects of alcohol. They 
are drinking mineral waters, and even milk. Those who do 
not give up alcohol altogether, are drinking beer, it is said, 
in almost fabulous quantities. A third cause is the growing 
custom of blending French wine with German and Austrian 
wines. Whatever the causes may be, the result is a movement, 
the end of which is not yet in sight. 

While the South of France is thus disturbed, the capital 
has been consoled by the visits of the Kings and Queens of 
Norway and of Denmark. As a result of the visit of the 
Norwegian King, it is said that the sphere of ententes cordiales © 
has been widened by the inclusion of Norway. A more im- 
portant event affecting the foreign relations of France, is the 
conclusion of an agreement with Japan by which the posses- 
sions of France in the Far East are secured from attack. A 
similar agreement between Russia and Japan is said to be on 
the point of being concluded. If this is so, peace in that part 
of the world, so far as European powers are concerned, is ren- 
dered secure for an indefinite period. 

The entente cordiale with England has been manifested by 
the return visit made by representatives of the London Uni- 
versity to that of Paris, as well as by the visit of the Lord 
Provosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow to the Lyons Exhibition. 
The reception which they received left no doubt as to the feel- 
ings of the French people. Even music has been made use of, 
as is in the highest degree suitable to bring about harmonious 
relations. The band of one of the British regiments, which 
paid a visit to Lille, was received with rapturous enthusiasm. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has defined the attitude of 
the government towards the limitation of armaments which is to 
be proposed at the Hague Conference by Great Britain. M. 
Pichon, while recognizing the great work which has been accom- 
plished by the Conference of 1899, and declaring the present 
assembly of the representatives of 47 States a true international 
Parliament, expressed no strong hope of a definite conclusion be- 
ing reached to regulate the strength of the standing armies of Eu- 
rope. A concrete formula was necessary, and none had been 
found. The Powers, too, must be unanimous, and some would 
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not even discuss the question. France would not place herself 
in their ranks. She would enter upon the discussion, and even 
hoped that she would be able to point out a possible method by 
which diplomacy might find a practical solution of the grave 
problem. 

The most important event which 

Spain. is to be recorded with reference to 

Spain is the convention which has 
been made with France and with Great Britain, by which the 
States mutually guarantee the integrity of their respective 
coasts, and also the islands and colonies of each of the con- 
tracting parties in the East Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
The status guo is to be maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and the 
Canaries. The peaceful possession of Gibraltar and Malta is 
assured to Great Britain. Freedom of communication between 
the possessions and their respective mother-lands is provided 
for. It looks as if a cordon were being drawn round Morocco, 
in view, perhaps, of shutting off that Empire from all foreign 
interference. But that would mean war, and we are assured that 
peace is the end and object for which the convention was 
made. 

The affairs of Portugal have excit- 

Portugal. ed unwonted attention. The gov- 

ernment, for reasons which have 
not been clearly explained, seems to have tried to revert, for a 
time at least, to an absolute régime. The people, not appreci- 
ating the excellence of this kind of government, have offered 
determined opposition, and have been fired upon by the troops. 
A fuller account must be deferred. 


At the other end of Europe, demo- 

Sweden. cratic principles have been further 

extended. Universal suffrage has 

been adopted. What is worthy of note is that proportional 
representation forms a part of the new scheme. 


<> 
> 





The April number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD contained in 
its review of Zhe Ought to Be’s, by the Rev. J. T. Roche, the 
following sentences: 


We should unreservedly recommend the book for circula- 
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tion, but for one surprising blemish. It is not, we respect- 
fully submit, either profitable or proper, that a priest should 
sit in judgment upon, and hold up to the obloquy of the laity, 
one of the most illustrious living members of the Catholic 
hierarchy ; nor is such an offence lessened, when the attempt 
is made to justify it by presuming to interpret an official ap- 
pointment made by the Holy See as an implied stigma on the 
orthodoxy of one of our bishops. The author has some sharp 
criticisms for the members of the laity who venture to find 
fault with the clergy: Physician, heal thyself, is a golden ad- 
vice that has most value for us all just when we least suspect 
our need of it. 


The author of the book in question has written to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, stating that the criticism is entirely unwar- 
ranted. He requests us to reprint from the book the paragraph 
under criticism, and to add the statement that the bishop referred 
to died 217 yearsago. The paragraph itself reads as follows: 


I read with considerable interest on one occasion the writ- 
ings of a bishop who had attained a considerable degree of 
eminence in his day and age. Those writings were largely 
of a philosophical character, and contained much that was 
admirable and commendable. ‘There were many evidences of 
a deep faith in the power of the Church to enlighten and sanc- 
tify the world. There was much, too, that might have been 
appropriately written by a pagan philosopher. There was a 
something, however, about them which left a bad taste in the 
mouth. I tried to discover for a long time why such was the - 
case, and finally arrived at a satisfactory solution of my diffi- 
culty. In the whole range ot his writings there were scarcely 
a dozen half-hearted references to Mary’s power. I was not 
surprised to discover later on that these very books had 
brought him under suspicion in Rome, and that because of 
them he had been shut out from what seemed to be a well-de- 
served promotion. Rome, the mother of all the churches, has 
ever been suspicious of the orthodoxy of those in whose writ- 
ings and teachings Mary had been relegated to the back- 
ground. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


MID a large gathering of her friends, Miss Katherine E. Conway was pre 
sented in Boston College Hall with the following illuminated address, 
together with the Lztare Medal: 
The University of Notre Dame, to Katherine Eleanor Conway, Greeting— 

Following a custom now some decades old, the University of Notre Dame 
on each recurring Letare Sunday confers a medal on an American Catholic 
distinguished for services to science, art, literature, religion, or humanity. 
The medal is no mere academic prize, for the recipient is selected in such 
wise that the choice carries with it the approbation of the hierarchy, the 
priests, and Catholic people of the United States. 

In selecting you, Madam, as the La&tare Medalist for the year of our 
Lord Nineteen Hundred and Seven, the University is confident that the ap- 
proval of the clergy and laity will be cordial and unanimous, for your excep- 
tional gifts of mind and heart have been zealously expended in the Catholic 
cause. 

To the young women of America you have spoken golden words of coun- 
sel, and if this were your only claim to gratitude it were enough to mark you 
among the daughters of Holy Church. But you have done more than this, 
for you have illustrated by your example the virtues of Catholic womanhood, 
and have shown to your sisters how they, too, may lead consecrated lives 

within the cloister of the heart, and dignify a public career by noble service. 
, As poet and essayist your influence has been as sweet and wholesome as 
the morning; as editor you have interpreted the Catholic mind with unerring 
instinct and have prophesied true things for human liberty. Therefore 

The University of Notre Dame acclaims you as one worthy to be joined 
to the noble company of men and women who have won and worn the Lztare 
Medal. The badge of chivalry and genius, the medal has never been more 
worthily bestowed. May you live long to wear it and to continue your labors 
for God and humanity ! 

The reply of Miss Conway was read by the President of Boston College, 
Rev. Thomas J. Gasson, S.J., who also presented the numerous letters and 
telegrams of congratulation. 

Archbishop O’Connell spoke eloquently of the work of the Catholic press, 
and in particular of the personal service given to The Pilot by Miss Conway for 
many years, from the days of its great editor, John Boyle O’Reilly, to the 
presenttime. His words had a message of hope and encouragement to all the 
workers in the field of Catholic journalism, especially to the Catholic editor 
who should chronicle church affairs without attempting critical flippancy or 
brilliant periods. His duty is to defend the faith with docility as well as 
dignity. 


* * * 
At a recent meeting of the Children of Mary in the Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Boston, Archbishop O’Connell dwelt on the responsibility of the Catho- 
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lic woman in the world, and the importance of right standards of conduct. 
Whom shall she follow? Not the frivolous woman who from morning until 
night thinks only of pleasing her own shallow self. Even the pagan world 
locks down on such a one and demands of the woman who would stand tor 
something intellectual interests and even philanthropy. There is little fear 
that Catholic women will be influenced by the mere butterfly of fashion. 
There is more danger that they take color from the social leader who man- 
ages to combine with her pleasures a certain devotion to things of the mind 
and works of charity. Her life looks not only agreeable, but, ina measure, 
meritorious. Intellectual and charitable works, however, draw their merit 
from the supernatural motive behind them. If Catholic women mingle too 
much with a world in which the supernatural is ignored, if they find their 
standards there, it is not well with them. The dust of worldliness will spoil 
their days. 

How shall the Catholic lady, whose position secures for her a certain 
leisure, guard herself against the blight of worldliness? By deepening her 
spiritual life; by frequent Sacraments, by daily Mass—this is practicable for 
many who do not avail themselves of the supreme privilege—by visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, by spiritual reading. Without this last, one cannot have 
the necessary strong hold on the truths of our religion. 

The Archbishop would not deny to the devout Catholic the accessories 
of her position nor reasonable recreations. But the moral standards of the 
Catholic, especially in literature and the drama, are different from those of 
the pagan world, and must be remembered even in amusements. Why are 
Catholic women ever seen at evil plays? They are too good and pure to en- 
joy them. Is it because the play has been praised by ‘‘ society,” and a num- 
ber of recognized leaders have been heralded as its patronesses? This is no 
justification for wrong-doing. Why can’t Catholic women of strength of mind 
and character set their own fashions? They do in the Catholic and even in 
the non-Catholic countries of Europe. Why notin America? Why not in 
Boston? And Catholic standards are the most refined and beautiful; in 
every sense the best. Not only is our religion the best, but our social ideals 
are the best. 

On Catholic women of means and position the responsibility rests of be- 
lieving this truth and living up to it. Every one of his hearers, said the 
Archbishop, exercised a strong influence over at least a dozen other women 
of their faith. Then the influence on their immediate family. You are faith- 
ful Catholics, he continued, because of the long tradition handed down for 
the most part through Irish ancestors faithful unto persecution and death. 
Your good mothers’ faith is still a force in your lives. Are you as prayerful 
as those mothers, who with less leisure gave so much time to God? Are you 
in other ways equal to them in their sterling Catholicity? If not, what is the 
spiritual outlook for your daughters? Inconclusion, the Archbishop urged 
serious self-study on all his hearers, that they might find wherein they were 
lacking, and make of themselves the holy and uplifting influences which they 
should be in the life of their city. 


M. C. M. 
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